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WHO'S WHO 


RAYMOND CORRIGAN concludes this week with 
his series of four articles on the relationship be- 
tween democracy and religion. As noted before, he 
is history professor at St. Louis University, editor 
of the Historical Bulletin, prolific writer for diverse 
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“HE 1s obviously a very ignorant fellow, and as 
an Irish Catholic his views are perhaps preju- 
diced . . .” These words were spoken (New York 
World-Telegram, April 2) by an English Earl, 
ostracized by decent Englishmen, battening on 
American hospitality and faddishness, against a 
New York Supreme Court Justice, with a distin- 
guished record of service, and elected by the votes 
of the people. Bertrand Russell stands convicted 
of an uncouth and vicious attack on the American 
judiciary. He is guilty of fomenting racial and re- 
ligious discord. Every Irishman in the United States 
has a case against this alien Englishman in our 
midst. Every Catholic in the United States must 
condemn this professor of immorality and irre- 
ligion. We now know more about the views of 
Bertrand Russell and about how fit he is to be a 
professor at the College of the City of New York, 
an institution wholly supported by public taxation. 


WHO is this “ignorant fellow,” this prejudiced 
Irish Catholic? John E. McGeehan was graduated 
from the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
in 1908. He was an honor student, and class vale- 
dictorian. In 1912, he received the degree of LL.B. 
from Fordham University. And in 1927, he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He was named a city magistrate by the Fusion 
Mayor, John Purroy Mitchell, was elected Justice 
of the New York City Courts, was elected District 
Attorney of Bronx County, where he served with 
a magnificent record for seven years, and in 1930 
was elected Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York State. This “ignorant fellow” reads Homer in 
the original Greek, and enjoys Horace and Cicero 
in the original Latin. His home is a library, for he 
is a prolific reader. He rates among the best as an 
authority on law, and his decisions are regarded as 
final. He holds the esteem of his fellow judges and 
lawyers as a scholar and a man. He is an Ameri- 
can, born in New York, a virile and a staunch 
American. He is a Catholic, a quiet yet a most 
observant Catholic. He lives his religion, in mind 
and soul. Never once, in his private life or in his 
public career, has he been charged with religious 
or racial prejudice. Well over six feet in height, 
brimming with wit and kindliness, keen in mind and 
brilliant in scholarship, respected for his courage 
and honesty, he is sneered at by the dessicated, 
divorced and decadent advocate of sexual promis- 
cuity. Give us the pure and honorable American 
jurist, Judge McGeehan! 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, now indoctrinating the 
students at the University of California, is invited 
to emancipate those of Harvard University. The 
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students are to be indoctrinated by his libertarian 
rules for loose living in matters of sex and promis- 
cuous love and vagrant marriage. Mr. Russell has 
pity for the students because they are being de- 
prived of him as a teacher. Because “I, Bertrand 
Russell,” am being barred from City College, he 
says in effect, the students are penalized: “Their 
liberties are threatened, their intelligence insulted, 
the power of discrimination is denied them by those 
who would treat them as infants and imbeciles.” 
His English effrontery is superb. Mr. Russell fur- 
ther elaborates his views when he states that five 
issues were involved in the taxpayers suit against 
his employment by the people of New York. We 
quote his questions; but substitute in parenthesis 
the changes we would suggest in his questions: 

“Shall organized religion (pagan immorality) in- 
trude in state education? 

“Shall any orthodoxy (corrupting individual) 
have power to impose its (his) dogmas on others? 

“Shall religious beliefs (pseudo-scientific theo- 
ries) be considered more important than scientific 
knowledge (religious convictions) ? 

“Shall public positions be open only to those who 
surrender (who have betrayed) their minds and 
consciences? 

“Shall colleges teach dogmas (practices that 

violate the natural and the civil law of the United 
States) or the habit of scientific thought?” 
No, Bertrand Russell, judging you scientifically, we 
do not desire you as a teacher of the young men 
and young women of the United States. Yes, Earl 
Russell, we shall be delighted to hear that you will 
be voyaging back to your native country, even 
though England does not want you back. 


MEXICO seethes politically. Cardenas is reaching 
the end of his term as President and dictator. He 
came into power as the puppet of Calles, put Calles 
out of power, then aspired to be the strong man. 
Elections are to be held early in July. Cardenas is 
ineligible for re-election. He is attempting to per- 
petuate his power by naming his successor, the 
candidate, General Manuel Camacho. It is quite 
obvious that Cardenas hopes to remain the strong 
man, with General Camacho as his puppet. Through 
armed force and suppression of the opposition as 
well as the rights of the people, Cardenas may re- 
tain his grip on Mexico. Supporting him are the 
Communists under the leadership of the vicious 
Lombardo Toledano. But Mexico seethes politically. 
A man bearing the reputation of integrity, Juan 
Andreu Almazan, is disputing the will of Cardenas. 
According to authenticated estimates, Almazan is 
expected to receive about seventy-five per cent of 
the votes in the July election. Certainly, Almazan 
has been given ovations during his election cam- 
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paign. He seems to hold the confidence of the 
Mexican people. He promises the establishment of 
democracy in Mexico. But the question remains: 
even though Almazan polls seventy-five per cent 
of the votes of the Mexican citizens, will the Car- 
denas regime allow the votes to be counted and 
concede the election to Almazan? We would an- 
swer no. Already, according to reports, Cardenas 
and his regime have taken precautions against 
Almazan and his party. Shall the United States, as 
so often in the past, intervene to keep the radical 
and Communist clique supreme in Mexico? Or shall 
the Government of the United States, for this one 
time, allow the Mexican people to settle their own 
affairs without American interference? 


CHARACTERISTIC of the Nazi policy in attack- 
ing Christianity is the tenor of the traveling ex- 
hibit recently inaugurated in Berlin at the Kaiser 
Frierich Museum and described in a Vatican broad- 
cast on April 3. The exhibit is entitled “Wife and 
Mother—the Source of the Nation’s Life,” and, ac- 
cording to the accounts, is permeated by contempt 
and hatred for Christianity and all its ideals of 
womanhood. The exhibit was staged by Govern- 
ment order and all the school children of Berlin 
were taken to see it and to hear the scoffings against 
the Church’s respect for womanhood. The Nazi 
policy aims, above all, at making the Christian 
religion appear ridiculous and contemptible. The 
Nazis aim not so much to excite German youth 
against the Church as an ally of “oppressors” as 
to make the Church appear something unworthy 
of a self-respecting young man or woman. Wir 
missen Sauberkeit haben, ‘““we must have decency,”’ 
is a common phrase of the Nazi anti-religious youth 
leader. To make youth ashamed of Christianity, 
ashamed of any open profession of the Faith, 
ashamed of anything that may seem even remote- 
ly to savor of disloyalty to one-hundred-per-cent 
Germanic ideals, is to be achieved through appeals 
to the imagination and passions rather than to cold 
reason. Youth’s natural human respect is a power- 
ful lever with which to operate, and the Nazis 
know how to use it with psychological skill. But 
youth has its own resistances, and older German 
Catholics figure the Nazis will overplay the part. 


SCULPTORS are succeeding in making a fair stir 
about their work through the Sculpture Festival 
which the National Sculpture Society is now put- 
ting on at the Whitney Museum in New York City. 
Added to that is the exhibit of Catholic religious 
sculpture by Suzanne Silvercruys opened on April 
3 at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries in the same city. 
Pessimists on American art had best visit these 
exhibits, and study the vigor and variety of trends 
in American sculpture. You can be as classical or 
as modern as you please: though the pure “abstrac- 
tion” chimeras are fading from the fashions. But 
sculptors would have much more to make a stir 
about if the popular mind would favor an idea of 
some bit of original sculpture in every home: some- 


thing not bought from a commercial concern, but 
made to a special order. Why could not every 
Catholic home have at least one bit of religious 
sculpture—a Sacred Heart, a Madonna, a Saint 
Joseph—created by local talent? Why not at least 
one portrait, in bust or relief, of a loved one? Why 
not one “hobby” sculpture, reflecting the tastes of 
the occupants? Would not such be a prize, even if 
of no supreme artistic merit? There are worse 
things to spend on, worse to save for; and it would 
open a new avenue of ambition and employment 
for youth. 


COMMERCIAL aviation is still a youthful enter- 
prise. To have reached so early a death-less year’s 
flights is a noteworthy triumph. It is a double 
triumph of scientific advancement and human cau- 
tion with a keen appreciation of human responsi- 
bility. The first triumph is over the limitations of 
science; the second over the more fluid forces of 
ambition, competition and non-cooperation. As re- 
gards the second factor in these days of rupture 
between Federal Commissions and subject organiza- 
tions, whether of industry or business or labor, with 
the public always the loser, both the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the airlines are to be com- 
mended. It is particularly heartening to learn that 
some of the airlines go beyond the C.A.A. regula- 
tions in construction and operation methods. That 
208 companies have, during the past year, without 
a single fatal mishap, carried over two million pas- 
sengers, flying nearly ninety million miles, is a 
subject of legitimate pride. Representing more than 
800,000,000 passenger miles, it is a far cry from 
the hit and miss system of only yesterday. 


NO ONE is in the least surprised that Mr. Lammot 
du Pont’s appeal for a return to the homely maxims 
learned in the Little Red School House should be 
challenged at any meeting held under the auspices 
of Advanced School of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The maxims, by the way, that Mr. du Pont 
referred to are mostly of Bible origin. Apparently, 
the Bible is outmoded as far as any salutary maxims 
for right conduct are concerned. “Realism” is the 
thing we must teach today. But it does not include 
the words: “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
thy bread.’ It would seem to appear that the prov- 
erb will hereafter run: “The Government owes 
you a living.” We still have the Red School Houses 
with us, but the color is all on the inside. 


THIS APRIL, the Catholic World celebrates its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. AMERICA offers its hearty 
congratulations to its older and highly respected 
contemporary and wishes it, through another three- 
quarters of a century, that gift of youthful vitality 
which it now . To the editor-in-chief, 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., the editors of AMERICA 
present their felicitations, and assure him that they 
regard him as their valiant fellow apostle in 
championing the Gospel taught by Jesus Christ. 
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BAPTIZE DEMOCRACY 
AND MAKE IT CHRISTLIKE 


Leo and Pius draw up an integrated formula 


RAYMOND CORRIGAN, S.J. 














THERE are enthusiasts for democracy who give 
little thought to efficient government. And there 
are believers in democratic government who never 
think in terms of positive human welfare. But 
“Christian Democrats” eschew politics altogether, 
and devote their whole attention to the bettering 
of living conditions among those who most need 
the aid of society, the state and the Church. 

Christian Democracy is a technical term, coined, 
it seems, by Carlo Maria Curci in 1885. Democracy 
in Italy had been so vitiated by its association with 
Liberal fallacies that leaders in the Church were 
inclined to reject it absolutely. But there were even 
stronger objections to “Christian Socialism.” Cath- 
olics could have no part in Marxian utopias. Nor 
on the other hand could they be comfortable in an 
absurd aloofness from the social arena. A formula 
had to be found, for the Church must be the Church 
of the people, and the masses could not be aban- 
doned to the Liberals, who treated them like cattle, 
nor to the Marxists, who led them to inevitable 
destruction. It was the great Pope of the Working- 
men who put order into the confusion. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY APPROVED BY POPE 


In October, 1898, Leo XIII welcomed a pilgrim- 
age of some two thousand French workers, led by 
le bon pére, Léon Harmel. It was the second such 
invasion of the Vatican. On a former occasion the 
workers had been saluted as the rising power of 
the new age, come like Charlemagne to receive the 
blessing of the Holy Father. Leo had given much 
thought to the social problem, before and since his 
Rerum Novarum. And on this occasion there was 
more in his mind and heart than gratitude for an 
impressive act of homage from Catholic France. 
His sympathy lay with the workers. And in his 
statesman’s vision the laboring classes held the 
promise of the future. 

For one who liked to be called the Pope of the 
People, Leo XIII was chary indeed in his commen- 
dation of democracy. Combing through his encycli- 
cals and other writings, the typical American with 
only a surface knowledge of the facts might think 
him over-cautious, grudging even, in his faint praise 
of popular movements. But Leo was not narrow, 
nor shortsighted, nor unappreciative of good, wher- 
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ever found. He was a clear-headed philosopher pos- 
sessed of sound principles and an immense store of 
factual detail. He knew the muddled thinking of 
his time, and its tendency to substitute emotion for 
thought and to equate all movement with progress. 
He was the guardian of truth, and he was not free 
to shout with the changing mob nor to endorse 
each newest fad. No doubt, Leo was thrilled when 
Léon Harmel assured him that he had won ine 
world of labor for the Church, and that Christian 
Democracy would repair the ravages of Marxism. 
But he was not carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

He replied that, if democracy 
. . . is inspired by the teachings of faith, if it keeps 
clear of fallacious and subversive theorizing, if it 
accepts with religious resignation and as a necessary 
fact the diversity of the classes, if it does not... 
lose sight of the charity of Christ, if it wills to be 
Christian, it will give to la Patrie a future of peace, 
prosperity and happiness. If, on the contrary, it 
abandons itself to revolution and Socialism, if, de- 
ceived by mad illusions, it gives itself up to destruc- 
tive sabotage of the fundamental laws on which 
reposes all civil order, the immediate effect will be 
slavery, misery and ruin for the workers. 

Only this, and it seems so little in recognition of 
the devoted loyalty of his audience! And yet, Car- 
dinal Parocchi, following close upon the discourse 
of Leo, could state categorically: ““The question of 
a healthy and legitimate democracy is settled for 
the future. You are the real Christian Democracy. 
But your task is not yet finished; you must do 
what Saint Rémy did for Clovis: baptize Democ- 
racy and make it Christian.” And the remotely offi- 
cial Civiltéd Cattolica commented: “Cardinal Paroc- 
chi’s address was not a mere compliment. The Pope 
touches Christian Democracy for the first time, and 
he touches it with light.” In France, the hope was 
expressed that Christian Democracy would now 
make democracy Christian. 


DEMOCRACY AND SociAL CONDITIONS 


All this, of course, is not very startling. Perhaps 
it was, after all, merely a question of words. And 
yet, not a few readers will be surprised to find Leo 
saying so little about democracy, and saying it so 
cautiously. There is a sense in which he approves 
the term, but he offers small comfort to those who 














use it as a label with utter disregard of its mean- 
ing. On the other hand, he was a social reformer in 
a world in which democracy had evolved as the 
natural result of maturity in an over-ripe civiliza- 
tion. Almost universally the ballot was regarded as 
the workingman’s best, if not his only, weapon 
against tyranny. 

However surely the awakened masses crept to- 
ward the seat of power, however logical it seemed 
that the rising fourth estate should supplant the 
now bloated bourgeoisie, the Pope refused to see the 
solution of social ills in a mere process of change 
which ignored the natural law and was based on a 
false concept of man and his destiny. With a cor- 
rect sense of values and of the relation of means 
to ends, Leo was all for de-emphasizing partisan 
politics and for greater attention to the improve- 
ment of social conditions. And this is precisely the 
main purpose of Christian Democracy. 


ToNIoLo Opposes MARXISM 


If we were to look to a single author for an ex- 
planation of our topic, we should choose Giuseppe 
Toniolo. He was an economist who stood close to 
Leo XIII and was, at the same time, a saintly Cath- 
olic who pursued the prosaic details of economic 
activity in and outside of Italy with all the zeal of 
a specialist. Toniolo’s influence upon Leo is hard to 
gauge, though it was real. Likewise, by his tireless 
writing for periodicals, by his years in the class 
room and by his published volumes on “Social 
Economy,” he was a force for good among Italians 
generally. Other names are, at least among English 
readers, much better known. Among the Catholic 
reformers, clerical and lay, who championed the 
laboring man against the abuses of Liberal Capital- 
ism, and prepared the way for Leo’s Rerum No- 
varum are giants like von Ketteler and Manning, 
to say nothing of a dozen others in the several 
countries of Europe, without whose aid and inspira- 
tion the great Leo would hardly have stood out so 
prominently in the history of our times. 

Toniolo insisted that Catholics have a social pro- 
gram at once authentic, synthetic and systematic. 
Like Dante, “we have the Testaments, New and 
Old, and an infallible guide” to interpret them. 
What is now needed is a new effort to apply the 
papal teaching. And Toniolo gives us his rather 
complex definition of democracy. It is “that condi- 
tion of society in which all social, juridical and 
economic forces in the fulness of their hierarchical 
development cooperate in due measure for the com- 
mon good, and in final analysis for the special ad- 
vantage of the lower classes.” 

How much of this the Marxist could accept, does 
not concern us here. For Toniolo the social order 
derived from a beneficent Creator, and he repudi- 
ated Marxian Socialism because it was irreligious 
and unethical. Catholics, he repeated, must cham- 
pion, aggressively and vociferously, the restoration 
of a Christian social order. Against illusory, reck- 
less and impossible utopias, they must work for an 
ordering of society which is possible, reasonable 
and in conformity with history. Frankly, we like to 
hear the papal program trumpeted as a “possible” 


solution of the world’s troubles forty years ago, 
though, as a matter of fact, it appears more pos- 
sible, more reasonable and more necessary every 
day. A second contention of Toniolo was that Cath- 
olic leaders must take in hand the fortunes of the 
oppressed people. For the time had struck, he 
wrote, to attack Marx boldly and to bring the prole- 
tariat under the banner of Christ. 


Democracy NgEDS CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity had always affirmed, according to 
the economist who was also a student of history, 
the moral liberty, equality and fraternity of all 
men. The purpose of society, and specifically of a 
Christian society, was to aid the weak, who were 
obviously the most numerous class. Any deficiency 
was a title to relief. In all ages the wise, the strong 
and the lucky few would top the social pyramid. 
But the protection, defense, uplifting of the mass of 
the population must be the object of thought, feel- 
ing and planning on the part of the governing 
powers. If democracy was an ordering of social 
forces toward the general good, the welfare of the 
lower classes was, for reasons of justice and char- 
ity, a prime consideration. 

The “Rights of Man” had been an over-used slo- 
gan. Society, however, was based on duty in all its 
applications and relations; on duty to God, which is 
religion; on duty to the needy, which is charity; on 
duty to all, which is justice. Duty involves sacrifice, 
both individual and collective. In duty only do rights 
find their justification, their consecration and their 
limits. Both religion and philosophy arrive at one 
conclusion: that faith is necessary in a world like 
ours. 

The Church, he continues, is the mother of de- 
mocracy. She had taught the people their dignity, 
their destiny, and their consequent duties. Forms 
of government she had found to be accidental; the 
essential end of democracy, as of all legitimate civil 
power, was to elevate the peoples. In political de- 
mocracy, elected magistrates supplant the king, 
and universal suffrage makes every man a number; 
all classes are represented, and the masses have a 
voice—if it can be heard! But society is not thereby 
made perfect. Liberty begets inequality. By a nat- 
ural process personal merit, genius, acquired riches 
will raise some above others. But obligations of 
great and small must be reciprocal, and justice and 
charity must keep the powerful few from oppress- 
ing the less fortunate. Finally, since, without an 
outpouring of charity, real democracy is impossible, 
it is wholly obvious that only a Christian democracy 
will work. 


THE INTEGRAL SOCIAL ORDER 


Much of the evil in our aging civilization, Toniolo 
ascribes to pseudo-democracy, which is pagan in its 
remote origins and leads to an inhuman wage sys- 
tem, an uprooted proletariat and pauperism. Prot- 
estant, rationalist, and now definitely anti-Christian 
in its inspiration, its logical fruit is Socialism. He 
calls for a return to an integral social order, the 
principles of which are still preserved in our languid 
memory of the great medieval experiment. He 
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would reestablish justice and charity, recall the 
rich to their duties, educate the workers to a sense 
of their own dignity and obtain their willing co- 
operation. 

To this end, the Church must be made to stand 
forth as the friend of the people. Institutions and 
social life must be squared with natural ethics, with 
the Gospel, the teaching of the Church and the 
Roman Pontiff. The state, too, must know its na- 
ture, its proper functions and its limitations. De- 
mocracy will then be, in theory, a deduction from 
the Christian principles of justice and charity; in 
practice, an extension of the benefits of Christian 
civilization to the lower classes. 

This doctrine, Toniolo formulated in 1897, and 
republished in 1900. The following year, Leo XIII’s 
Graves de communi appeared, and was at once re- 
garded by the Christian Democrats as a crowning 
supplement to the Rerum Novarum. In it, Leo for- 
mally accepted the term, Christian Democracy, 
hedged it about with guarantees of sane interpreta- 
tion and invited to action. 


THE ONLY LASTING SOLUTION 


Careless of popular control and of political forms 
in general, the Church is very much interested in 
social welfare. What, then, is to be said of Indus- 
trial Democracy, which in the world of labor plays 
much the same part as that of political democracy 
in the state? Vitiated as it frequently is by radical 
doctrines, it may be positively good as it once was 
on a smaller scale in the medieval guilds. When 
there is question merely of business methods, of 
bargaining between employer and employe, the 
attitude of the Church is one of friendly neutrality, 
although she has pronounced officially on the right 
of collective bargaining, and the Popes have urged 
the formation of a corporative society. 

There is, in fact, in the present economic setup 
just about the same reason for the control of indus- 
try on the part of the workers as there is for the 
control of government by the citizens. 

There are those who see in political power the 
only means of economic redress. And in a world 
where might makes right they seem to be logical. 
But no paradise awaits at the end of any rainbow. 
The masses will always form the base of the social 
pyramid. Liberty, equality or economic security 
may be the need of the moment, but no one of these 
is a lasting solution. 

The Christian Democrats favored all the social 
reforms blessed in the encyclicals and preached by 
Catholic leaders since von Ketteler. They advocated 
social legislation and trade unions, profit sharing, 
and a wide distribution of property, charity for the 
needy and justice for all in a corporative society. 
They believed in relieving distress as they found it. 
But they were more intent upon restoring a sound 
constitution in the Christian body. 

The present Pope points to the roots of evil, the 
denial of Christ, the rejection of the natural law 
and the breakdown of order. Christian Democracy 
would remedy these evils. Christian optimism may 
well hope that pagan disillusionment is preparing a 
more docile reception of Papal Guidance. 
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THE TEACHER 
AND CAESAR’S WIFE 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











THE decision in the notorious Bertrand Russell 
case, written by Justice McGeehan, of the New 
York Supreme Court, will be read by many with 
sadness and apprehension. For the Justice put his 
finger unerringly on a sore spot in American sec- 
ondary and higher education when he wrote: 

If the standards of the Board of Higher Education 
in these respects are lower than common decency 
requires, the remedy is with the appointing power 
who may be held responsible for appointing individ- 
uals with moral standards below that which is re- 
quired for the public good. 

In the City of New York, the standards of the 
Board of Education and of the Board of Higher 
Education are shockingly low. This is true not only 
in regard to appointment of teachers, which is here 
in question, but also in regard to almost every func- 
tion which boards of this nature commonly ad- 
minister. For some years it has been apparent that 
the Boards have been infected by a type of cheap 
“liberalism.” Scant respect for the religious and 
moral convictions, which a majority of the Ameri- 
can people hold in honor, is shown by this liber- 
alism, and less than no respect when philosophies, 
alien alike to our religious and political principles, 
clamor for recognition. They have been clamoring 
under the present city Administration, and they 
have been heard. 

This “liberalism” has occasioned a spirit of sus- 
picion and unrest among teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools. In the higher institutions, it 
has fostered among the students something akin 
to actual dislike for all American institutions, po- 
litical as well as religious. In appointing Bertrand 
Russell to a chair of philosophy in the City Col- 
lege, the Board of Higher Education has simply 
given one instance of what it is prepared to do to 
propagate its “liberalism.” 

If liberalism implies freedom, it means in this 
case freedom from the restraints imposed by what 
Justice McGeehan properly styles “common de- 
cency.” Grave as is this censure, the Board has 
fully merited it. It has held that the fitness of an 
applicant is not adversely affected by the fact that 
his reputation in respect to morals is bad, or that 
he has publicly approved, and even advocated, prac- 
tices which Christians the world over condemn as 
immoral, and which, in some instances, are severely 
punished by our penal code. 

Husbands and wives, who grant each other a 
license for promiscuity, are commonly regarded as 
persons of immoral character. Their reputation is 
not cleansed, at least in the eyes of decent people, 
by their affirmation that adultery is both a moral 
and a social virtue, nor does it become stainless 














when they announce their intention of teaching to 
others what they practise. In sheer self-defense, 
society has agreed (and that quite without refer- 
ence to supernatural religion) that such acts are 
to be avoided. Not without reason has it been as- 
sumed by men for centuries that marital infidelity 
and sexual promiscuity weaken and debase in- 
dividual character, that they make impossible the 
continuance of the family as the basic unit of so- 
ciety, and in consequence operate to destroy the 
foundations of civilization. Our penitentiaries are 
full of men and women whom society has punished 
for practising what Bertrand Russell so blithely 
preaches. 

In its pursuit of liberalism the Board of Higher 
Education has appointed to a chair of philosophy a 
man who by his own admission, filed in open court, 
has been guilty of adultery, and who in his writ- 
ings repeatedly contends that adultery and other 
immoral practices can be condoned. It is difficult 
to dissent from Justice McGeehan when he writes 
that this appointment, “in effect, establishes a chair 
of indecency.” 

It is not pleasant to be obliged to soil one’s hands 
with this filth. Yet I have merely touched upon 
two of the immoral practices, and they not the 
most repulsive, cited by Justice McGeehan to show 
that the Board’s appointee cannot qualify under 
the New York law, which requires that the teacher 
must be a man of good moral character and repute. 
The Board’s position is that the teacher’s moral 
character need not be considered. Few parents, I 
believe, will admit that contention. Most of them 
are still old-fashioned enough to think that their 
sons and daughters can learn as much from the 
teacher’s character as from his formal teaching. 
Does not every old graduate look back with affec- 
tionate gratitude, not to the most learned or fa- 
mous man on the faculty, but to some teacher 
whose character taught him how to live? 

Unfortunately for our children and for the fu- 
ture of our country, the New York Board of Higher 
Education is not the only college governing body 
with “standards . . . lower than common decency 
requires.”’ Catholic educators will read Justice Mc- 
Geehan’s opinion with sadness because it will re- 
mind them that what the Justice rightly condemns 
has been done again and again in our secular col- 
leges. The New York appointment is possibly the 
most brazen yet announced, but a crude Russell is 
probably less harmful than a Dewey whose subtle 
attacks can destroy religious faith in countless 
young souls. 

Yet when God and His Revelation are excluded 
from our philosophy of education, the door is 
opened to men who teach that chastity is a de- 
grading vice, and adultery a refining influence. 
When this liberalism has worked to its logical con- 
clusion our young men and women at college will 
be placed under the direction of professors of ne 
kind described by Saint Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans. (i, 19-32.) Perhaps, after all, the New 
York Board has done a service by showing the 
truth of the indictment presented by Pius XI, “the 
school, if not a temple, is a den.” 


WHEN NATURE RISES 


WITH all his great advancement in knowledge of 
the forces of nature, man is still helpless when na- 
ture rises. Science cannot yet boast that it has 
harnessed nature. Every year shows losses in life 
and property from the earthquake, the tornado, 
and the flood. In some years nature seems quies- 
cent, but when she rises in her might, man for all 
his science is as helpless as the citizens of Her- 
culaneum who fled before the fiery flood that 
surged from a volcano all had thought extinct for 
centuries. 

Man knows that earthquakes are more common 
in certain areas, but he can never foretell with ac- 
curacy when the earth will begin to move and 
tremble. As to the tornado, he is in a somewhat 
better state, as a prophet. He knows when one is 
forming, but he is helpless when it strikes un- 
expectedly, as it often does. If he has a private 
plane, he can escape before its coming, but if he 
is like the rest of us, all he can do is to take refuge 
in a storm-cellar, or in some similar contrivance, 
and say his prayers. 

An elderly gentleman who has survived earth- 
quakes, tornados and floods, all of them planned on 
a major scale, once told me that in his opinion the 
flood was the worst of the three. On this, there 
may be difference of opinion, but we Americans 
suffer more from the flood—taking the loss in lives 
and property over twenty-five year periods—than 
from the other two. A very large proportion of 
this loss is due to man’s stupidity, for while he can 
do nothing to fend off earthquakes or tornados, 
he can do very much to prevent loss from floods. 
If the regions in the United States, subject to flood, 
were infested with millions of cobras, we probably 
should have exterminated them years ago. But we 
do not seem to worry much about a flood, a pre- 
ventable flood, until the waters begin to roar over 
our cities. 

I admit that the parallel is defective. Once your 
cobra is killed, he remains killed. Not so the flood; 
check it this year, and it may return the next. But 
it is not likely to return, if we work on known and 
tested flood-control projects, and keep working. We 
can rarely be sure that next year there will be no 
flood. 

For nearly a century flood-control plans in this 
country were synonomous with pork-barrel ap- 
propriations. The floods of 1927 stirred us, but the 
worst floods we ever had came nine years later. 
Since that time, we have done better; or to state 
it more accurately, we are beginning to do better. 
I believe a combination of what knowledge the 
universities can give us, with sufficient appropria- 
tions from Congress, will, if put at the disposal 
of the army engineers, insure comparative safety 
from future floods. 

But the wisest project that man can devise will 
be ruined, if the politicians in Congress are al- 
lowed to put a finger on it. Floods have no political 
friends to reward, or enemies to punish. Politicians 
have. CRICKETT WAINSCOTT 
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DEADLOCK IN INDIA, 
WHILE BRITAIN WAGES WAR 


Can conflicting aims of 352,837,778 people be adjusted 


RT. REV. THOMAS POTHACAMURY 











OUTBREAK of the war in Europe has caused 
many political riddles in India. The Government of 
India Act of 1935 projected federation between 
British India and the Indian States. This was im- 
plemented in 1937, when the eleven Provinces of 
British India became autonomous. The Indian Na- 
tional Congress, the most powerful and representa- 
tive political organization in the country, secured 
power in eight of the eleven Provinces and intro- 
duced much beneficent legislation in the interests 
of the masses, following a uniform policy and pro- 
gram for the whole country under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

No changes were effected in the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General, or Viceroy, retained 
wide discretionary powers and was amenable only 
to a semi-responsible legislature. Under the existing 
constitution, any bill rejected by the legislature be- 
comes an Act by his certification, if, in his opinion, 
the passage of such a bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity, or interests of British India or any 
part thereof. 

When the war broke out, preparations were be- 
ing made for introducing the federation scheme. 
These, however, were suspended, though federation 
was not abandoned as an objective. 

A crisis soon developed and a constitutional dead- 
lock followed. The Viceroy declared war, on behalf 
of India, against Germany. Indian troops were sent 
to Singapore, Egypt and France. The Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress took 
strong objection to the fact that India was declared 
a belligerent country and to the introduction of 
emergency powers, without the consent of the In- 
dian people. 

In a long manifesto which denounced Nazism as 
well as the “glorification of war and violence, and 
the suppression of the human spirit,” the Commit- 
tee went on to say that the “issues of war and peace 
for India must be decided by the Indian people’’; 
and therefore, “if war is the defense of the status 
quo and imperial possessions and colonies and 
vested interests and privileges, then India can have 
nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is de- 
mocracy and world order based on democracy, then 
India is intensely interested in it.’”’ The Committee 
demanded a declaration of the war aims of the 
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British Government and, in particular, how these 
aims were to be applied to India. 

The Viceroy held a consultation with the leaders 
of all political parties and issued a statement, about 
the middle of October, declaring Dominion Status 
for India as the ultimate goal of constitutional re- 
form—and proposing the association of Indian 
leaders with the Government of India for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The proposal did not satisfy Nationalist leaders. 
India had sent overseas in the last great war 800,- 
000 combatants and 400,000 non-combatants; and 
the Legislature had voted $500,000,000 as a free 
contribution to the British war chest. As a result of 
these great efforts, Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
spokesman of Indian nationalism, and the Congress 
party had expected much greater concessions and a 
more effective voice in the administration of their 
country than what they obtained in effect. 

India made rapid strides of progress since the 
war, and in 1928 the Indian National Congress 
adopted a resolution that, if India were not granted 
Dominion Status by the end of 1929, the Congress 
would declare full independence as its goal. Since 
1930, Independence Day has been celebrated 
throughout India on January 26. The Congress 
called upon the Ministries of the eight Provinces 
in which it held power to resign and overnight a 
constitution, laboriously built up, was overthrown. 

In a public speech on January 10, 1940, in Bom- 
bay, the Viceroy made another effort to restore 
constitutional government in the Provinces, defi- 
nitely pledging the British Government to the grant 
of Dominion Status, and promising “to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the interval be- 
tween the existing state of things and the achieve- 
ment of Dominion Status.” 

In reply, the President of the Congress, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, pointed out that Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety would not satisfy India 
and that the Congress stood for “independence, 
pure and simple.” The Congress demanded com- 
plete freedom and the right of self-determination, 
for Dominion Status depended upon British law, 
British interpretation and the British constitution; 
hence, it was not the independence rooted in itself. 

Several conversations were held between the 








Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, and Mr. Gandhi, but 
without any successful result. The conversations 
were broken off on February 29. Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress want a constituent assembly repre- 
sentative of all parties to frame a constitution for 
India after the war; the Viceroy, to the contrary, 
holds that a condition precedent to the settlement 
of India’s political future is the adjustment of dif- 
ferences between British-India and Indian-India, 
and those between the Congress and the minorities. 

The problem of yoking British India with Prince- 
ly India is, indeed, a difficult and delicate one. The 
area of all India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a 
population of 352,837,778, according to the census 
of 1931. But of this total, a large part is not under 
British administration. Roughly, one-third of the 
area of the country, 675,267 square miles, and one- 
fourth of the population, 81,310,845, are under the 
administration of Indian Maharajahs, Rajahs and 
Princes. 

The administration of these states varies from 
medieval autocracy to progressive rule. But there 
are no mountains or valleys, oceans or rivers, for- 
ests or mines separating the people of the states 
from those of British India. The people of the two 
Indias are racially the same. They do not differ 
from one other in language, manners and customs, 
economic conditions or social polity. The Govern- 
ment of India Act envisaged a federation of Indian 
states with British India. The Princes feel reluctant 
to enter a federation which may limit their sover- 
eignty, and they dislike close political association 
with the Congress, which has constantly urged con- 
stitutional reform in the states. 

The Mohammedans, who number some eighty 
millions, constitute another serious problem. A 
large and influential group, led by M. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, de- 
nounced the proposals for federation and declared 
that parliamentary government and democracy 
could never be employed in India “which is com- 
posed of various nationalities and does not consti- 
tute a national State.” Mr. Jinnah refuses to recog- 
nize the Indian National Congress as the only 
mouthpiece of India. In a statement issued to the 
press on January 22, 1940, he demanded special 
guarantees for Mohammedans and other minorities, 
threatening resistance by Muslims by all means in 
their power if the interests of minorities were to 
be ignored or sacrificed. Mr. Jinnah had an inter- 
view with the Viceroy on February 6, in the course 
of which he was assured that “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were fully alive to the necessity for safe- 
guarding the legitimate interests of minorities, and 
that he need be under no apprehension that the 
importance of these interests would be lost sight 
of.” 

The Congress is thus compelled to accept hard 
facts. It holds that it represents an overwhelming 
majority of opinion in the country and, as such, 
greater consideration should be given to its views. 
The Congress demands a declaration from the Brit- 
ish Government that India would secure indepen- 
dence after the war. The British want a settlement 
of the communal differences as a prerequisite to 


freedom and political progress. Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders say that once such a decla- 
ration is made, Indians will settle their domestic 
differences by themselves. 

Millions of his countrymen recognize the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi and look upon him as a great 
patriot. A thin and almost toothless man, short of 
stature, now in his seventy-first year, Mr. Gandhi 
has a tremendous hold on the minds and hearts of 
the masses. He went to London in 1888 and, having 
been admitted to the bar, returned to India in 1891 
and practised law in Bombay. Two years later, he 
was called to South Africa to conduct some litiga- 
tion for one of his countrymen. He soon built up a 
quite profitable practice with an income of $20,000 
a year. He found his countrymen in South Africa 
maltreated owing to many social and legal disabili- 
ties. Refusing all fees and renouncing the comfort- 
able mode of life to which he was accustomed, Mr. 
Gandhi labored in their cause for twenty years. 

Returning to India in 1914, Mr. Gandhi was hor- 
rified at the sight of the wretchedness and poverty 
of millions of his countrymen. Meanwhile, the Great 
War broke out and Gandhi devoted his time and 
energy to the recruiting of men for the war. In 
1920, in face of growing agitation in India for Home 
Rule, the Rowlatt Acts were passed putting an end 
to freedom of speech and press. Lord Birkenhead, 
Secretary of State for India, announced that Eng- 
land had no intention of releasing her hold on India. 

Mr. Gandhi was keenly disappointed. He re- 
turned to the Viceroy the gold medal for humani- 
tarian work in South Africa, as well as the Zulu 
war medal and the Boer war medal awarded to him 
in South Africa. In 1921 he started his non-cooper- 
ation movement against the British Government 
with the weapons of passive resistance and non- 
violence. Tens of thousands of his countrymen re- 
sponded to his call. The program included the boy- 
cott of British goods, abstention from all Govern- 
ment functions, administrative and social, non-pay- 
ment of taxes, withdrawal of children from Govern- 
ment schools and the establishment of national 
schools, the boycott of Government courts and the 
settlement of disputes by private arbitration. 

In spite of all his efforts, his followers did not 
always adhere to his cardinal principle of non-vio- 
lence. Alarmed at this unexpected development, Mr. 
Gandhi called off the whole movement. He was 
himself arrested, tried and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. He started a similar campaign in 
March, 1930 and on May 3, was sent to jail a second 
time, along with many nationalist leaders. 

Now it looks as if the third act of the tragedy is 
to be enacted again. Mr. Gandhi has declared that 
he would make a desperate effort to avoid the 
struggle. But as there are fundamental differences 
on major issues between the British authorities and 
the Congress, there may be serious trouble in the 
country. The Congress is adamant in its demand 
for a declaration from the British Government that 
India will obtain political freedom at the end of the 
war and be empowered to frame a constitution 
through the agency of a Constituent Assembly 
representative of all parties and interests. 
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EDITORS AND MAGAZINES 
HAVE ALWAYS HAD TROUBLES 


The Catholic World celebrates its seventy-fifth year 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 

















WITH the April issue, the Catholic World, our 
senior monthly Catholic magazine, of which the 
Rev. James M. Gillis, most versatile, prolific and 
fruitful writer, is the editor, is celebrating its Dia- 
‘mond Jubilee. The first number was published in 
April, 1865 by Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, founder of the 
Paulist Congregation. Since then, the magazine has 
been directed and managed by the Paulist Fathers. 

Believe it or not, looking at the name, an exile 
of Erin, Peter Blenkinsop, projected and published, 
at Baltimore, in 1830, the Metropolitan, our first 
Catholic monthly magazine. He located in Balti- 
more, as a printer and publisher, in the early years 
of the last century, bringing with him from Ireland 
two sons, William and Peter, who both became dis- 
tinguished priests, and a daughter, Catherine. This 
daughter, in her fifteenth year, joined the Sisters 
of Charity at Emmitsburg, Md., and died there, 
March 8, 1887, after fifty-six years as a member of 
the Community and thirty-two years as Mother 
Euphemia, one of the most notable and successful 
of Mother Seton’s successors as Superior at the 
Motherhouse of the American Sisters of Charity. 

As editor for the Metropolitan, Blenkinsop se- 
cured the famous Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine 
Pise, who had a number of valiant and skilled assis- 
tants to help him fill the forty pages of each issue, 
with contributions imparting interesting and useful 
instruction. This magazine was allowed to perish 
after the brief existence of one year. 

Until 1842, there was no monthly. Then John 
Murphy, as publisher, put out the Religious Cabi- 
net which, in the following year, became the United 
States Catholic Magazine. Its title page stated that 
it was “the official organ of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Richmond; and published with the approbation of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishops of the United States. Edited 
by Rev. Charles I. White, D.D., and V. Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D.D.” Dr. White, a most energetic and 
able editor and historian, enlisted a brilliant corps 
of contributors that included, among others, B. U. 
Campbell, Dr. Pise, James McSherry and Gilmary 
Shea. Many articles were illustrated with fine en- 
gravings which now make very valuable historical 
material. 

It ceased publication in 1848, to be revived by 
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Dr. White, in 1853, as another Metropolitan, but 
lacking much of the character and value of its 
predecessor. After a year Dr. White was succeeded 
as editor by J. V. Huntington, a former Episco- 
palian Minister, poet and novelist of much popu- 
larity at that time. 

In association with the learned Cuban exile, Rev. 
Dr. Felix Varela, Dr. Pise, in 1840, tried again to 
revive the Metropolitan as a New York monthly 
called the Catholic Expositor and Literary Maga- 
zine, which lasted until 1846. To it he gave some 
of his best historical and poetical contributions. 

Brownson had criticized adversely in his Review 
some of J. V. Huntington’s stories. He believed 
Huntington was actuated by an animosity toward 
him, which was the reason for a series of his- 
toric and bitter attacks printed in the Metropolitan, 
and written by Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburgh. 
They were on the temporal power of the Pope, and 
the relation of civil and religious freedom with au- 
thority. Brownson claimed that the Bishop misrep- 
resented his position on the subject. 

Huntington left Baltimore in 1855 to edit a short- 
lived weekly, the Leader, at St. Louis, Mo., and for 
three years the Metropolitan was guided by “a 
Committee of literary gentlemen.” It lapsed finally 
into oblivion in 1858, with M. J. Kearny, the his- 
torian, as its editor. Brownson had started his 
Quarterly Review in Boston in 1844, and this served 
as the vehicle for a less frequent magazine ex- 
pression of Catholic thought and_ instruction. 
Father Hecker, his old friend and associate of 
Brook Farm Days, thought Brownson should be in 
New York and so wrote him, on September 5, 1844, 
but Brownson did not see his affairs in this light 
until October, 1855, when he transferred his resi- 
dence and his Review to New York, where it was 
thereafter published until he suspended its publica- 
tion in January, 1865. 

When Brownson stopped the publication of his 
Review, Father Hecker deemed that the time was 
ripe to carry out that part of his program for his 
Paulist Congregation to evangelize his fellow coun- 
trymen by the printed as well as the spoken word. 
In April, 1865, as editor-in-chief, and with the 
necessary funds supplied by his brother, George 
Hecker, he published the first number of the Cath- 








olic World. The title page read: “A monthly Eclec- 
tic Magazine of General Literature and Science. 
New York: Lawrence Kehoe, Publisher, 7 Beek- 
man Street.” 

Of it Sadlier’s New York Tablet said: “We are 
presented here with one hundred and forty-four 
pages of very readable matter, divided into sixteen 
articles of sixteen different classes of subject, and 
of as many different styles of execution.” It was 
before the enactment of international copyright, 
so the leading English, Irish, French, German and 
Italian periodicals were laid under contribution in 
the freest and most artistic manner. “A harvest,” 
remarked the New York Evening Post, “which 
would otherwise be inaccessible to American read- 
ers.” The first article in Volume I was a twenty- 
eight page translation from Le Correspondant on 
the progress of the Church in the United States. 
There is attached a note by the editor of the Cath- 
olic World that the writer, “while exaggerating 
the importance of the early French settlements in 
the development of Catholicism in the United 
States, has not given the Irish immigrants as much 
credit as they deserve.” 

The eclectic character of the Catholic World was 
continued for the first four volumes. Then original 
material began to be accepted, but it was published 
anonymously. Brownson was a frequent contribu- 
tor, supplying most of the philosophical, polemical 
and theological articles. He was not a comfortable 
“suest,” as he wanted what he wrote printed as is, 
not as the editors decided it should be. 

As Father Hecker was absent abroad for sev- 
eral long periods, he made Father A. F. Hewit his 
associate editor in charge of the Catholic World. 
To him Brownson wrote on February 25, 1870: “I 
feel that in writing for the C. W. I am only half a 
man and that I must suppress the rough vigor of 
thought and expression that is natural to me.” He 
was sure that Father Hewit’s idea of the Doc- 
trine of Original Sin was not orthodox, and when 
he was not allowed to write to that effect, he told 
his son: “Father Hewit might contradict the Coun- 
cil of Trent, but nobody in the Catholic World must 
contradict Father Hewit.” The editors, appreciat- 
ing Brownson’s character, handled him deftly, and 
he continued their friend and most valued con- 
tributor until he revived his own Review in 1872. 
The list of the contributors to the pages of the 
Catholic World from its initial numbers would in- 
clude those who have been most sucessful and just- 
ly famed in all the Catholic fields of literature. 

In addition to Father Hewit as associate editor, 
Father Hecker engaged, as managing editor, John 
Rose Greene Hassard, then at the outset of his 
career as one of the most brilliant American jour- 
nalists. He remained less than a year, and left to 
join the staff of the New York Tribune, where, 
until his death, April 8, 1888, he was regarded as 
its foremost writer of editorials, book reviews and 
musical criticisms. His sucessors on the Catholic 
World were John McCarthy, Thomas F. Galway, 
Thomas P. Gill (who resigned to become a Parnel- 
lite member of Parliament), Henry Collins Walsh 
(grandson of Robert Walsh of Philadelphia) and 





Eugene F. Saxton, all men of special literary ver- 
satility and professional skill. All have passed away 
except Saxton, now Vice President and literary di- 
rector of Harper and Brothers. 

Lawrence Kehoe, the business manager, began 
with the pioneer publishing concern of the Duni- 
gans and was then with the Sadliers and their 
weekly, the Tablet. He was an excellent choice, 
but not enthusiastic over the outlook. “I have but 
little faith in Catholic publications” he wrote to 
Brownson. “I have spent eight years, the best of 
my life, at such business and what have I got? I 
am poorer than when I went into it.” But his energy 
and business enterprise contributed much to the 
success that followed for the magazine and for the 
Catholic Publication Society which Father Hecker 
instituted two years later to promote the coopera- 
tion of clergy and laity “in such things as may 
fairly come under the charge of both.” 

A trade connection was made with the London 
publishing concern of Burns and Oates by which 
the New York Society acted as the agent and out- 
put for the London house. It engaged in a prac- 
tical effort to improve the methods and material 
productions of the local Catholic publishing busi- 
ness, an idea which was resented immediately and 
strenuously. An attempt to have the general pub- 
lic aid in this by a $5 membership in the Publica- 
tion Society met with no success. 

Father Hecker died in 1888 and Kehoe in 1890. 
The London connection becoming embarrassing, 
the Barclay Street store of the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society was closed, the books and stock dis- 
posed of, and the office of the Catholic World moved 
uptown to the well equipped plant of the Colum- 
bus Press (now Paulist Press) which had for sev- 
eral years adjoined the Paulist Community house 
in West Fifty-ninth Street. Father Hewit was 
editor and superior till his death, July 3, 1897. 
Later, Father John J. Burke succeeded him, and 
when the World War broke out, in addition to his 
work as editor, he became the secretary of the 
Hierarchy’s National Catholic War Council in 
August, 1917, and of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference which immediately followed it in 
September, 1919. 

Since then, the directing editorial control passed 
to the present incumbent, the Rev. James M. Gillis. 
He has most successfully modernized and brought 
up to date the tenor and contents of the magazine, 
and has become an international figure, as an ex- 
ponent of Catholic action and thought. The meas- 
ured cadence of his splendid voice and his most 
instructive and interesting discourses built up and 
made popular and permanent the radio’s Catholic 
Hour. His syndicated column of opinion of current 
events, Sursum Corda, is published as a feature 
every week in most of the Catholic weeklies 
throughout the English-speaking world. In constant 
demand as a pulpit and platform attraction, his 
widespread activity and popularity stamp him as 
the portent of the ever increasing prestige and 
prosperity that its Diamond Jubilee forecasts for 
our leading and unrivalled magazine, The Catholic 
World. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Acting under the Govern- 
ment Reorganization Act of 1939, President Roose- 
velt transmitted to Congress Reorganization Plan 
Ill. For the Treasury Department, the President 
proposed to consolidate in a fiscal service, under a 
fiscal assistant secretary, the offices of Treasurer 
of the United States, Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits and the Public Debt Service, and to 
corelate the Federal Alcohol Administration with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Fisheries and the 
Bureau of Biological Survey are fused into a single 
agency to be known as the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. The recorder of the general land office is abol- 
ished. In the Department of Agriculture, the Divi- 
sion of Marketing and Market Agreements and the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation are con- 
solidated in a single unit, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. In the Department of Labor, the 
office of Commissioner of Immigration and that of 
District Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization are abolished. In the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the relations of the Administrator and 
the five-member board are fixed. The President’s 
proposals will become law within sixty days unless 
Congress dissents. . . . Answering a demand of Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, for a 
public statement regarding the status of Myron C. 
Taylor, President Roosevelt, while issuing no public 
statement, wrote to Dr. Buttrick that Taylor’s 
“appointment does not constitute the inauguration 
of formal diplomatic relations with the Vatican,” 
that there “was not the slightest intention to raise 
any question relating to the union of the functions 
of church and State.”. .. After Under-Secretary of 
States Welles, following his European mission, con- 
ferred with the President, Mr. Roosevelt issued a 
statement. “‘Though there may be scant immediate 
prospect for the establishment of any just, stable 
and lasting peace in Europe,” the statement said in 
part, the information Mr. Welles obtained may be 
valuable when the time for peace comes... . Fol- 
lowing the setting up of the Japanese-sponsored 
Government of China in Nanking, under Wang 
Ching-wei, Secretary Hull formally refused recog- 
nition, announced the United States would continue 
to recognize the Chungking Government of China. 


CONGRESS. Attacking the Senate for its “spend- 
ing spree,’”’ Representative Taber in the House de- 
clared: “I wish the Senate would have some regard 
for the taxpayers and the credit of the United 
States.” Mr. Taber charged that “almost every 
bill” that went to the Senate from the House came 
“back with increases of large amounts.”’. . . Before 
a Senate Banking and Currency subcommittee, 
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Robert E. Healy of the SEC asserted that of the 
1,300 investment trust companies formed in the 
last fifteen years, approximately one-half had 
failed, causing a loss of $3,000,000,000 to investors. 
. . . The Senate defeated, 44 to 41, the Pittman 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
measure. The amendment would have required 
Senate ratification for trade pacts with other na- 
tions. . . . Referring to the reduction by the House 
of the appropriation for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Representative Cox declared: “By 
eliminating the appropriation for a division of eco- 
nomic research the committee handling this bill 
opened the door for the exit of David Saposs, a 
Russian naturalized in 1935, but it has left on the 
inside a group of others with the same kind of 
teeth and the same kind of appetite.’’. . . The Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee defeated, 5 to 4, the 
La Follette resolution for an investigation of the 
sale of military planes to foreign Powers. The 
Smith Commmittee to investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board, declaring that “wrongs are 
being perpetrated daily upon industry, labor and 
the general public,” urged adoption of its proposed 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act. 
Intimating they did not favor so many changes in 
the Act as proposed by the Smith committee, the 
House Labor Committee approved the Norton Bill 
containing four amendments. The Labor Commit- 
tee sought to bar addition of any other amend- 
ments from the House floor. 


WASHINGTON. The House approved resolutions to 
cite James H. Dolsen and George Powers, Commu- 
nists, for contempt for refusing to answer questions 
of the Dies Committee. Powers revealed he had 
emigrated from Russia and changed his name, but 
would not disclose his original name nor answer 
other queries. Dr. Albert E. Blumberg, Maryland 
Communist, Thomas F. P. O’Dea and Philip Frank- 
feld, Reds from Massachusetts, also defied the 
Committee. The Young Communist League of Mas- 
sachusetts has members at Harvard, Amherst and 
other institutions, O’Dea disclosed. Before the Dies 
Committee, Miss Dorothy Waring charged that 
William Dudley Pelley, Silver Shirt leader, had 
planned an uprising in 1934. . . . Following appear- 
ance of apprehension that United States trade may 
face loss from British currency policies, Secretary 
Hull revealed Britain had been informed that the 
United States would feel concern at attempts to 
stimulate British exports by means of currency 
depreciation. . . . The Daily Publishing Company, 
Inc., publisher of the Daily Worker, registered with 
the State Department... . Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt signed a contract to broadcast nationally twice 
a week on a commercial radio program, sponsored 














by the Manhattan Soap Company. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
salary was not disclosed. . . . The decennial census 
commenced April 2. . . . Members of Jehovah's 
Witnesses were convicted in Connecticut. They had 
gone to Catholic homes in New Haven, played pho- 
nograph records attacking the Catholic Church. 
When their attorney in the Supreme Court argued 
that their arrest violated their right to religious 
freedom, Chief Justice Hughes remarked: “I sup- 
pose these Catholics had some right of religious 
freedom, themselves, did they not? I suppose they 
have the right to be left alone and not to be at- 
tacked with these scurrilous denunciations of their 
most cherished faith?”. . . After Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Oumansky had conferred with him, Secretary 
Hull said the United States is still maintaining its 
moral embargo against Russia on exports of air- 
planes and patented processed aviation gasoline. 


AT Home. Adverse weather forced a west-bound 
American Airways clipper to stop at Bermuda. 
British authorities took off for censorship 80,000 
letters destined for the United States. .. . John L. 
Lewis threatened to organize labor, the American 
Youth Congress, Townsendites, Negroes and farm- 
ers into a third party unless the Democrats select 
a candidate and platform “acceptable to labor and 
the common people.” . . . In New York, Supreme 
Court Justice John E. McGeehan voided the ap- 
pointment of Bertrand Russell as professor of phi- 
losophy at the tax-supported City College of New 
York. Justice McGeehan sustained a taxpayer’s suit 
charging that Russell was unfit for the position 
because of “his immoral and salacious attitude 
toward sex,” and was not legally qualified because 
he is an alien. Assailing the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, Justice McGeehan said their selection of 
Russell was in effect an effort to establish “a chair 
of indecency” at the City College. Said Russell 
referring to Justice McGeehan: “He is obviously a 
very ignorant fellow, and as an Irish Catholic his 
views are perhaps prejudiced. .. .” . . . Nicholas 
Dozenberg, former Moscow agent, a founder of the 
United States Communist party, was sentenced to 
a year and a day for passport fraud. Dozenberg’s 
wife was a stenographer in the office of the Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, is now employed 
by the Social Security Board. . .. Thomas E. Dewey 
overwhelmed Senator Vandenberg in the Wiscon- 
sin Presidential primaries, while President Roose- 
velt triumphed over Vice-President Garner. The 
unexpectedly large Garner vote, however, disclosed 
a strong anti-third term Democratic bloc. 


VaTICAN. A broadcast on the Vatican station, as- 
serting that though hope had been held by some 
that the recent visit of Herr von Ribbentrop to His 
Holiness might mark “the beginning of a period of 
conciliation and collaboration desired by all, not 
least the German Catholics and the German hier- 
archy,” reports from Berlin and Vienna do not 
encourage this hope. The German Government, the 
broadcast revealed, is staging a traveling exhibi- 


tion, glorifying the German woman, and exposing 
the Christian ideal of womanhood to ridicule, con- 
tempt and hatred. School children are taken to the 
exhibit and hear ridicule poured on “all that the 
Church has done to put woman on her pedestal 
beside the Immaculate Mother of God,” the broad- 
cast asserted, adding that the Nazi exhibit can only 
increase hatred for Christianity and the Church. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. The German Foreign Office 
in Berlin released for publication a series of diplo- 
matic documents which the German Government 
said had been taken in the archives of the Polish 
Foreign Office when the Reich troops seized War- 
saw. The documents which purport to be communi- 
cations from Polish Ambassadors in Washington, 
Paris, London and other capitals assert that Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, United States Ambassador to 
France told Count Potocki. Polish diplomat, that 
the United States would finish any European war 
on the Allies’ side; assert also that Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, United States envoy to London, urged Britain 
to aid Poland with cash. President Roosevelt was 
pictured by the documents as turning American 
attention to Europe to divert it from vital domestic 
problems and hinting support to the Allies if the 
war turned against them President Roosevelt re- 
torted the charges must be taken with three grains 
of salt. Secretary Hull repudiated the documents, 
denials were issued by Ambassadors Bullitt and 
Kennedy. When Congressman Fish wanted Mr. 
Bullitt, who was in the United States, to stay for 
questioning by Congress, Secretary Hull refused to 
delay Bullitt’s return to Paris. . . . In Berlin, other 
documents said to have been taken from the Polish 
archives were shown to foreign correspondents. . . . 
In Moscow, Premier Molotov accused the Allies of 
seeking to extend the war to the Soviet Union in 
order to break the Western Front stalemate. Rus- 
sia was watching Scandinavia and southeastern 
Europe, he stated. The Russian Premier assailed 
Italy for the conquest of Albania, condemned na- 
tions that aided Finland. . . . Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain told the House of Commons the Allies are 
about to intensify their economic warfare. They 
were determined to end “double-standard neutral- 
ity” which favored one belligerent at the expense 
of the other. Implying that questions of legality 
cannot be deterrents, Winston Churchill declared 
that with an “aggressor trampling every sentiment 
of justice, there could be no justice if those who re- 
sist him remain entangled in the tatters of violated 
legal conventions.”. . . The Anglo-French Supreme 
War Council, meeting in London, agreed not to 
make a separate peace. . . . Reshuffling his Cabinet, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain gave Winston Church- 
ill added war responsibilities. . . . In Nanking, on 
March 30, a Japanese-sponsored Chinese Govern- 
ment under former Chinese Premier Wang Ching- 
wei was installed. . . . The Earl of Athlone, King 
George’s uncle, was appointed Governor General 
of Canada... . In Paris, thirty-six Communists, ex- 
Deputies, were given prison terms, eight others 
suspended sentences, for treasonable propaganda. 
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CENTRALIZED RELIEF 


THE squabble about the number of the unemployed 
quieted down when Miss Dorothy Thompson put 
out to sea. All that is known exactly is that no one 
knows the exact number of the unemployed. But 
that ignorance has not hindered Congress from 
appropriating billions of dollars for public relief. 
Judging by the appropriations voted in the last few 
weeks, Congress is determined to continue that 
policy indefinitely. 

Just as the Administration leaders in Congress 
have always been able to defeat the plan to take a 
census of the unemployed, so they have managed 
to fend off any investigation of what the Govern- 
ment is doing with these billions. It may be that 
the virtue of the brain-trusters is, as they unani- 
mously assert, above and beyond suspicion. But we 
are not so sure of their intelligence. Their insistence 
on getting the public’s money to spend on purposes 
with which, admittedly, they are not familiar may 
indicate that their hearts are loving, but it does not 
prove that their brains are clear. The Government 
official, who announces that he has money to give 
away, is immediately surrounded by the daughters 
of the horse-leech, and it behooves him to have the 
wisdom of the serpent as well as the gentleness of 
the dove. This world is given to lying, as Falstaff 
assures us, and the children of this world are never 
more adept at lying than when they apply for a 
share of easy Federal money. 

An investigation might show, it seems to us, how 
many doves have been entrusted with this business 
of relief, and how many serpents. We assume, of 
course, that in this zoological collection, no wolves 
or vultures are included. 

At best, a centralized system of public relief is 
apt to be wooden and wasteful. Public relief seems 
largely a matter of cards and an index-system, and 
hence it misses the worthy poor who quietly starve, 
while the brazen rush forward. As Hugh Johnson 
said at the opening of a campaign to raise money 
for private charities in New York, public relief 
work is often itself in need of relief shortly after 
its managers pull out the red tape. Money raised in 
a given locality for work in that locality, said Gen- 
eral Johnson, “will go about four times as far in 
the relief of human suffering as a dollar raised and 
spent by Federal taxes, borrowing, and distribu- 
tion.” It is not necessary to assume that the Fed- 
eral distributors are dishonest. They are simply 
tied down by the exactions of the bureaucratic sys- 
tem under which they try to work. Out of every 
dollar they wish to spend in relief, a large part 
must be set aside for administration costs. Nobody 
is as careful about Federal money as he is about 
his own. 

Nearly every form of relief, including hospitals 
and the care of the aged, is now subsidized, or will 
shortly be subsidized, by the Government. This sub- 
sidy, of course, is simply money raised by you and 
me in our home towns, and sent to Washington. 
Why not keep it all at home, and spend it all at 
home? 
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APRIL 15, 1865 


THE dawn preceded a dark day for Washington 
on April 15, 1865, and a darker for the States 
“lately out of their proper relation with the Union,” 
for Abraham Lincoln was dead. With him too died 
all hope of peaceful reconstruction in the South. 
Four weeks before he had announced his purpose 
in his second Inaugural Address, “With malice 
toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in.” We are 
still in that work, and in continuing it, may we 
share his forbearance, charity, and firmness. 


STRIKES AND 


WAR between nations, and a labor war are 
alike in many respects. There can be just wars 
and just strikes, but war and a strike must be 
the last, not the first, resort. The threatened 
strike of the subway employes, narrowly avert- 
ed last week, invested this often discussed sub- 
ject in the eyes of New Yorkers with an interest 
that was by no means academic. 

In New York the subway is not a conveni- 
ence, but a necessity. The average wage-earner 
cannot walk to his place of business, because 
the distance is too great. Further, thousands of 
workers do not use the subway merely to carry 
them to their business, and to bring them home. 
Their jobs take them from place to place dur- 
ing the day, and the subway is their only means 
of conveyance. 

A strike of the subway employes can also be 
viewed through the eyes of employers who con- 
duct thousands of businesses in various parts 
of the city. They depend upon the subway in 
very large part to bring them customers, as 
well as employes. All these establishments 
would be closed during a subway strike, or at 
best, would retain only a fraction of their usual 
trade. The subway company would lose millions 
of fares daily, the shop-keepers their customers, 
the strikers their wages, and the daily cost of 
the strike would amount to many millions of 
dollars. 

It must be insisted that the right to strike 
belongs to every worker. But unless certain 
conditions are present, he may not lawfully ex- 
ercise this right. The worker must have a real 
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MR. TAYLOR AGAIN 


THE President has again pointed out that by ap- 
pointing Myron C. Taylor, he has not inaugurated 
“formal diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” We 
greatly fear that the editor of the United Baptist, 
and his followers, will not find this assurance satis- 
factory. He writes that by sending Mr. Taylor to 
the Vatican, the President has brought this Gov- 
ernment under the control of a foreign power. To 
this opinion, the Baptist editor is welcome, but we 
trust that he will not make it a political issue. The 
Presidential campaign will be bitter enough with- 
out bringing in a false religious issue. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


grievance, for which there is no redress but the 
strike; it must be at least probable that the 
strike will right his wrongs; and he must exer- 
cise the right with full regard for the rights of 
others. When any of these conditions is absent, 
those who call strikes, and those who take part 
in them, violate the canons of justice or charity, 
and in some instances both. 

In view of these requirements, it is difficult 
to justify a strike by employes connected with 
a traction system upon which the welfare of a 
whole city is conditioned. Granted for the mo- 
ment that the New York subway workers have 
real grievances, it is certain that a strike would 
inflict serious and unmerited damage upon mil- 
lions of innocent people. Hence, under condi- 
tions as they now are, a strike by the subway 
employes cannot be justified. 

Since, however, a strike by public-utility em- 
ployes is rarely justifiable, it is the duty of the 
State and the municipality to provide these 
employes with a sure and ready substitute for 
the strike. Otherwise, they are helpless. Tri- 
bunals to pass upon their grievances should be 
so constituted that the aggrieved worker need 
not wait for a year or eighteen months for a 
decision, and in case he feels that the decision 
is unjust, the State or municipality should aid 
him in his appeal to the courts. 

Subways and other public utilities are indis- 
pensable in modern society. But no less indis- 
pensable to society itself is scrupulous regard 
at all times for the least of the rights of the 
wage-earner. 


THE WHITE BOOK 


IT has never been claimed that German officials, 
whether of the old regime or the new, were clever 
propagandists. Almost uniformly your German 
propagandist labors under the handicap of total in- 
ability to understand the mind or temper of the 
people into whose minds he tries to implant an idea. 
Compared with the propagandists resident in other 
countries, the typical German propagandist is an 
utter bungler. 

The publication last week by the German Gov- 
ernment of a White Book indicates that the Ger- 
man propagandists are still running true to form. 
The White Book contains some sixteen documents, 
most of them letters written by the Polish envoy at 
Washington to his Government, said to have been 
found in the archives of the Polish Foreign Office 
by the German army. In a number of the docu- 
ments, the envoy is represented as sending a report 
of conversations held with Ambassadors Bullitt and 
Kennedy, and with other American officials. Occa- 
sionally the envoy gives his opinion of the attitude 
of President Roosevelt on pre-war conditions in 
Europe. In issuing the White Book, German offi- 
cials state that it is merely the first in a series, and 
hint that subsequent publications will represent the 
American Government in the unfavorable light of 
a fomenter of discord, for the alleged advantage of 
Great Britain and the hurt of the German people. 

It is evident at the outset that any statement 
made by Hitler, or in the name of the German Gov- 
ernment, is at once highly suspect. Hitler’s reputa- 
tion for veracity is such that most of us wouid 
begin to doubt were he to assert that we are now 
living in the year 1940. To win credence, statements 
authorized by Hitler must carry with them indis- 
putable evidence. 

No such evidence is contained in the White Book. 

In the next place, the authenticity of these docu- 
ments is denied by the diplomat who is charged 
with having written them, by the American Am- 
bassadors with whom it is claimed he held the con- 
versations, and by President Roosevelt. It can be 
said, of course, that these denials are of the variety 
known as “diplomatic,” but even with that con- 
ceded, the denial is sufficient to counterbalance the 
affirmation made by the German Government. 
Hence the sensible man will dismiss the allegations 
set forth in the German White Book as not proven, 
and keep his mind open for the evidence which the 
German Government has reserved for publication 
at a later time. 

Pending that day, however, it may be worth 
while to ask what value can be given to the general 
thesis of the White Book, independently of its 
origin. As far as can be judged by the published 
extracts, the German Government claims that the 
Government of the United States assumed a hostile 
attitude before the outbreak of the war, and that 
since that time our official attitude has become even 
more objectionable. Put in another way, the White 
Book is issued to throw light on the foreign policy 
of the American Government. 
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It does not seem possible to deny that our foreign 
policy has been hostile to German ambitions. It is 
quite probable that what our Ambassador to Can- 
ada has said openly has been said privately by 
other members of the diplomatic corps. Certainly, 
the President has never concealed his sympathy 
with France and Great Britain, and his carefully 
phrased denunciations of totalitarian Governments 
have been understood, and were probably intended 
to be so understood, as referring to Germany, Rus- 
sia, and occasionally to Italy. Legally, the United 
States is “neutral,” and can grant no favor to Great 
Britain or France which it withholds from Ger- 
many. Yet, as Raymond Clapper has observed, “we 
are throwing in a great deal of help” to the Allies. 
“Not only does our revised Neutrality Act operate 
in favor of Great Britain and France,” he writes 
on March 30, “but we are practically turning over 
our aviation industry to them,” on a cash basis, of 
course. It is inconceivable that without the permis- 
sion of the Administration, the aviation industry 
could have been placed practically at the command 
of the Allies. 

Taking their general import, then, the statements 
in the White Book tell us little that is new. Despite 
legal restrictions, the Administration is not neu- 
tral, has never been neutral, and unless a change 
occurs between now and election day, will not be 
neutral. That is a fact which it is bootless to deny. 

Whether this fact is likely to keep us out of war 
is a question for which the American people will do 
well to find an answer. As for ourselves, it seems 
that the Government is following the policy which 
led us into war, after a national campaign ending 
with the election of a President who asked our sup- 
port on the ground that he had kept us out of war. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


AS far as we can discover, the Government has 
been drawing up flood-control plans for about a 
century. It draws up a new plan as regularly as a 
new flood washes away the old plan. 

In April, 1927, the Mississippi flooded 20,000 
square miles in six States. Some 280 persons were 
drowned, and the property loss was a quarter of a 
billion dollars. In November of the same year, 
floods in Vermont and other New England States 
caused the death of 120 people. In January, 1937, 
floods in the valleys of the Allegheny, Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, destroyed half a million homes, 
and brought death to about 1,000 persons. 

Every one of these floods was met by an Act of 
Congress, and a new set of plans for flood control. 

These April days are bringing heavy rains and 
minor floods to half a dozen States, even, we re- 
gret to note, to Florida and California. Should they 
swell to a major flood stage, we shall doubtless be 
comforted by another Act of Congress. 

Perhaps the Government’s engineers might be 
able to afford us some protection against floods 
before they come. But an Act of Congress, passed 
as the flood subsides to disclose ruined homes and 
uncounted dead, seems singularly ineffective. 
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WE SHALL SEE HIM 


IN several places in the Gospels, we read that peo- 
ple came to “see” Our Lord. Usually what they 
wished was to listen to the teaching of this new 
Master in Israel of Whom they had heard in their 
villages. Sometimes they came to ask a favor of 
Him, or to confer with Him about their difficulties. 
In other instances, however, it would appear that 
they simply wished to look at Him. If virtue went 
out from the very touch of His garments, surely 
there was healing and consolation in gazing on His 
Sacred Face, so kind and gentle, yet so strong, and 
in watching Him as He moved like a king among 
His people. 

We like to “see” those whom we love, and when 
we are parted, we look forward eagerly to the time 
when we can see them again. If we keep this very 
human trait in mind, we have the key to the 
phrases in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 
xvi, 16-22) which tell us how the Apostles were 
bewildered and saddened by Our Lord’s words: “A 
little while, and now you shall not see me; and again 
a little while, and you shall see me; because I go to 
the Father.” 

Often in moments of discouragement we have 
wished that we could “see” our Lord, and in Him 
find the courage that we need to go on bravely. 
We think that we are less favored than the Jewish 
people who could look upon Him, and in that vision 
find comfort. Of course we know that some day, 
please God, we shall see Him with these very eyes, 
and with ears attuned to heavenly harmony hear 
His words. But that day is far distant, and what 
we need is comforting here and now. We are like 
the mother of Saint Catherine of Siena, who, pious 
at last in her old age, used tc complain that her soul 
was stuck cross-wise in her body, and couid not 
get out to see Jesus. 

True, we cannot now see Jesus. If we could, what 
could the Heaven we hope for have to offer us? But 
we can see Him every day with the eyes of Faith. 
What are these trials that afflict us but tokens of 
His love? However bitter they may be, they come 
from Him, and when He puts the cross on our 
shoulders He is very near to us. But like the little 
child that awakens in the dark night, and begins to 
cry, fearing that its mother is far from it, we 
weep, forgetting that Our Lord’s love for us is far 
tenderer and more watchful than the love that 
comes from the heart of the most loving mother. 

Do we not forget, too, that we can see Him in the 
poor, in the afflicted, in every child of God? No 
doubt, many of us have grievous trials, but some of 
us, it is to be feared, grieve for trials that have not 
come, and may never come. There is no better way 
of ridding ourselves of these fears and apprehen- 
sions than by trying to help and encourage others, 
“seeing” in them, as the Gospels teach, Our Lord 
Himself. Those who see Jesus in the sick, the sor- 
rowful, the abandoned, and in their enemies as well 
as in their friends, will insure for themselves a 
place in Heaven from which they can look upon 
Jesus to their hearts’ content. That is the promise 
of our loving Saviour. 
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RUSSELL FIGHT 

EpiTor: This organization wishes to go on record 
as congratulating you on your splendid and fearless 
stand against the appointment of Bertrand Russell 
to the faculty of the College of the City of New 
York. 

Please be advised that you have the united sup- 
port of all our members and their friends in this 
particular matter. This appointment is an attack 
on the moral standing of our nation as well as on 
our citizens, and it is imperative that all unite to 
show their definite opposition to this act. 

Your Review has been a constant source of in- 
formation and is used for reference in our weekly 
discussions. At this particular time we would like, 
also, to voice our wholehearted support in connec- 
tion with Three Hour Closing on Good Friday ap- 
pearing in your March 16 issue. 

St. FRANCIS SOCIAL JUSTICE CLUB 

New York, N. Y. 


PERPETUAL NEUTRALITY 


EpiTor: With great interest I have read your 
thoughtful and intelligent response to my book, 
Scandinavia: The Background for Neutrality, 
through the review by Patrick J. Higgins (March 
25). May I answer him on the points where he 
offers a few reservations? 

The emphasis on perpetual neutrality is not an 
assumption of mine. It is the new Scandinavian way 
of life, and my whole book aims to stress the 
theories that the Scandinavians, through states- 
manship and the arts, have put into practice. Such 
neutrality is really not “unfounded historically,” 
since our own era offers us the continuing Swiss 
experiment, but even if it were so unfounded I 
should still look upon it as a significant mutation 
in ways of thinking—a profound contribution to 
history. 

Is perpetual neutrality “unethical,” as the re- 
viewer asserts? If it is, then what are we to say 
about the noble pleas for peace made by President 
Roosevelt or by Pope Pius XII and other world 
leaders? Scandinavia is merely refusing to serve 
as the battlefield for the wars in Europe. And so 
long as we keep feeding the war machines of ag- 
gressor nations with our raw materials, so long as 
our bombing planes are sold (in part or in toto) 
to some potential “enemy,” so long as we do not 
enforce moral embargoes, I shall continue to look 
upon an ideal of permanent neutralization as far 
more ethical, in the true Christian sense of the 
word, than are any preparedness programs for 
war. Preparedness, as history reveals, does lead 
to war. 

My book does not argue that the religion of 


humanism or that some economic or political pana- 
cea suffices. Quite the contrary. In my analysis of 
Strindberg, the interpretation of the Volund saga, 
the comments on Hamlet as the Prince of Den- 
mark, the reactions to the silent Church (in 
Florence, in Geneva, in Sweden of the days of 
Gustavus Adolphus and in Stockholm during 
Munich Week when the air siren was being tested), 
in many other pages throughout the volume, there 
is only the one keynote: Something more is needed 
than the materialistic interpretation of life and 
history. 

In essence we are all saying the same thing. We 
are all recognizing the fact that something must 
be done to check the ruthless advances under Nazi 
or Soviet banners. If you find space for these lines 
in your columns, you are merely prolonging an 
emphasis on our imperative need to find a solu- 
tion that will preserve spiritual values. Personally, 
I see a little hope for the world in the Scandinavian 
determination to remain neutral, and so check the 
spread of war, and in our American ideal of neu- 
trality with enforcement of moral embargoes. 

New York, N. Y. ALMA LUISE OLSON 


HOME PRODUCTION 
EpriTor: Supposing my story on the Lady Lecturer 
and Home Production (AMERICA, February 17) to 
be based on a real experience, Father Adams should 
find it hard to reconcile my lack of both punctuality 
and concentration, as he puts it, with the fact that 
I apparently quoted the lady so accurately that he 
is able to tell me who he thinks she is. But on my 
side, the reconciliation comes easily in the mere 
fact that the kind of lecture I referred to in my 
story is not the kind of lecture which requires a 
great deal of concentration; the lecturer in the 
story is of the kind that hammers away for an hour 
or more on one simple point. In this case the point 
was: You can save money by Home Production. 
The only reason I might possibly have in hesi- 
tating to defend my article is that I might uninten- 
tionally give some readers the idea that Home Pro- 
duction is a bad or useless project. Such is not my 
intention. My opinion is, if I may state it so posi- 
tively: Home Production is one of the best things 
a family can practise. Perhaps I should make two 
additions to that statement: to practise according 
to their needs, not restricting the word to physical 
consideration alone; and to practise according to 
their ability, for I am far from convinced that it is 
quite so simple a thing to undertake as my Lady 
Lecturer seemed to imply in my story, i.e., that a 
woman can quit the office job to embrace the 
kitchen job with no more ado than that. She men- 
tioned only a certain type of family that needs to 
practice Home Production for the sake of economy. 
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the proper corners of economy here and there, 
cooking the most healthful and appetizing food she 
can in the least expensive way, canning fruits and 
vegetables, patching the thin knees and elbows, 
washing the muddy socks and sticky fingers, and— 
but it is useless to go on. These multitudinous de- 
tails of the everyday work of a good wife and 
mother seem to lose their reality for those who are 
removed from them either by age or by office, or 
both. 

In direct answer to Father Adams’ comment on 
my article let me first do a little abhorring. My 
first abhorring is against the idea that I have tried 
to “throw discredit on a worthy project.” What I 
tried to discredit is not the matter, but the manner 
in which this worthy project is sometimes pre- 
sented. My feelings on the subject are perhaps 
extraordinarily keen because of the fact that I am 
in both theory and practice a Home Producer, and 
have been for a long time, not because of economic 
necessity alone but, I must insist, for many other 
reasons as well. 

The budget and the salary that I drew up were, 
of course, purely fictitious. If I earned much less 
than I do, say, the maximum level of $700 that 
Father Adams mentioned, I don’t see how I could 
afford to buy the land, the cow, the electric stove, 
the dough-mixers, the refrigerators, the looms, the 
lumber for chicken coops, the rakes and hoes and 
trowels and shovels and cultivators, or any of the 
various equipment I would need in order to do this 
Home Producing. It is all very well, as far as the 
books are concerned, to amortize this equipment 
later, but you’ve got to get it before you can 
amortize it. At least in the world of reality. 

Anyway, I know that the idea of creative pleas- 
_ ure was not referred to a single time during the lec- 

ture; no word was mentioned of the good mothers 
who are already doing all they can toward making 
a good home; the moral value of work was but 
pallidly implied; no helpful indication was given as 
to where or how the people who need to practise 
Home Production on the basis of economic neces- 
sity are going to get the nest-egg to start off with. 
I know that a good many young people just married 
would jump at the chance of getting started at 
Home Production if someone would give them that 
first lift they need, help them over that first finan- 
cial hump, give them that first hold which used to 
be provided for, in part, at least, by the dowry. 

South Bend, Ind. NORBERT ENGELS 


SWING IT 
EpitTor: John Kendall’s defense of swing was very 
provoking and quite inadequate to refute the antag- 
onistic definition which begins his article. 
I found three things particularly irritating. 
First, the glorification of instrumental technique, 
so clever that the mind can order immediate repro- 
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duction of its first thoughts. For this is the genius 
of swing. But so many first thoughts should be 
rejected or modified or rearranged or tentatively 
accepted. Swing, therefore, is a careless wildness 
and an irresponsible spontaneity. It is irritating to 
hear a thing defended by such an argment. 

Secondly, he says: “To end swing would be fo 
condemn thousands of imaginative musicians to 
play the same notes in exactly the same manner, 
over and over.” As gently and as mildly as possible, 
I say: “No.” Each group has a characteristic style 
which does not hamper the leader’s ingenuity in 
offering Stardust in a variety of ways on the same 
evening or on successive evenings. The careful 
arrangement of Whiteman’s Stardust for recording 
preserves the spontaneity of an original creative 
interpretation, without being irresponsible, wild, 
sudden and surprising to the artists themselves. 

And thirdly, in one and the same sentence he 
says that jitterbugs are not a part of swing and 
then adds: “They are, with exceptions, mostly 
healthy youngsters who know little of the musical 
phase of the idea, but are enthralled by the exciting 
drive and lift so natural when a great instrumen- 
talist is pouring forth his art and his soul into an 
exhilarating ad lib chorus.” 

Contradictions are always irritating. I feel much 
better now, thank you. 


Woodstock, Md. JAS. J. LYNCH, S.J. 


FEMALE OF SPECIES 

Epitor: I have in mind Leonard Feeney’s con- 
temptuous gasp at the word authoress. Recently 
wanting to headline a note in a book-review sec- 
tion for a Boston magazine on three Catholic au- 
thors of Boston, I used the word. Wishing to call 
attention to the fact that the three were ladies, 
can he suggest the headline for me? Should it have 
been women-writers, lady-writers, she writers, fe- 
male-writers, or what, pray? 


New York, N. Y. HEADLINER 


GREAT GAELS 

EpiTor: As a consistent reader of AMERICA from 
the very first issue, I desire to protest against the 
article by Father Feeney (AMERICA, March 30). 
It is a gratuitous insult to the Irish race, and un- 
worthy of the pages of AMERICA. 

I might add that I consider the Irish the greatest 
race in the world, barring none, and need no apol- 
ogy from Father Feeney or anybody else. 

Niagara, N. Y. CHARLES R. DELMAGE 


‘ 


SMACK 
Eprror: Whew! Your recent comment on the word 
sabotage is what I really call a bat in the eye. A 
writer having such a relishing sense of humor as 
your Comment editor has—well, we do forgive him. 
He smacks of good, wholesome Americanism. 
But he’d better be on guard, for this particular 
correspondent reads AMERICA meticulously. 
Hinsdale, Il. A. P. SANDYS 
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WORDS AND MUSIC: 


YOU GO FIRST, MY DEAR! 


LEONARD FEENEY 








THE problem I wish to propose is partly one of 
appropriateness, partly one of courtesy. Which 
should come first, the words or the music of a 
song? I mean, of course, in the writing of a song. 
In the singing of it, it is nice to have both together. 

The difficulty partly resolves itself into a quar- 
rel between the arts of poetry and music. So, first 
let us take the case of a poem—a real poem, fin- 
ished and accepted—which is to be set to music. 
On this subject I think we must become very em- 
phatic. Poetry needs to be protected from music. 
A poem was not made to be sung. The music of 
poetry is word music, not note music. The charm 
of word music in point of stress, pause, cadence, 
vowel value, even meaning, is distorted, and some- 
times entirely destroyed, when a poem is asked to 
bear the weight of a sung melody on top of its own 
inner refrain. 

Take, as example, Drink to me only with thine 
eyes. There is as beautiful a line of poetry as was 
ever written, an unforgettable sentiment expressed 
in seven brief words. It is so precise and perfect 
that it is almost impossible for the speaking voice 
to spoil it. You do not need to linger on any one 
word as you say the line. The one word meant to 
be emphasized, emphasizes itself, from being the 
single dissyllable placed squarely in the midst of 
six monosyllables. The music to which the poem 
is sung is also very beautiful, but it ruins the deli- 
cate structure of the word music, so carefully 
planned. As sung, Ben Jonson’s To Celia comes to 
us as follows: 

Drink to me oh-only wi-ith thine eye-eyes etc. 


As far as I am concerned, Celia is practically cross- 
eyed from then on. 

Take, as example, The Road to Mandalay. The 
poem as Kipling gives it to us is a grand one, with 
a natural swing in the first line that is established 
without our needing to make any fuss over the 
syllables. But, as delivered to us in Damrosch’s 
music, the first line, from a poet’s point of view, 
begins with a long yawn, and ends in a hiccup. 

Awwwwwwwn (pause and scowl)! 
The Road to Man-dah-lay-hay. ... 


That may be song, but it certainly is not poetry. 


Take, as example, Danny Boy. The melody of 
the song is a masterpiece, and I am willing to ad- 
mit that it is helped by the words, and that the 
total result is most pleasing. But the words are 
written according to the requirements of the music, 
not according to the best rules for verse. No good 
poet would repeat the word “pipes” in the first 
line. And certainly, having repeated it, he would 
not proceed to crow over the line by insisting that: 

The pipes, the pipes are caw-alling! 
And yet that is the way the thing has always been 
sung whenever I have heard it. 

I have said that music may even distort the 
meaning of a poem. And here is an example of that. 
Kilmer’s Trees, in the sung version, has been given 
a melody that matches the poem in mood. But it 
matches it in nothing else. You say the first two 
lines of Kilmer’s poem: 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree 
with the slightest voice stress on the first syllable 
of never. Then the lines, spoken simply, do their 
own work without any further effort. But as sung, 
Trees comes to us in the very first line with three 
false leads as to its meaning. Here is the first false 
lead suggested by the music: 

I THINK that I shall never see,— 

But, of course, one can never be quite sure of this,— 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

The second false lead is where the music, by 
exaggerated emphasis, distinctly turns the word 
“T” into “eye”: 

I think that EYE shall never see, 

Nor shall ear hear, nor shall it enter into the mind of 
man to conceive, 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

And the third false lead as indicated by the sing- 

ing voice is: 

I think that I shall never SEE,— 

But possibly I shall enjoy the experience through some 
other sense,— 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

And in the last two lines of the song-version of 
Kilmer’s piece, the word “poems’ has to be changed 
to “poEMS” in order to sing it. And that is prob- 
ably the root of the trouble in putting a poem to 
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music. It is too liable to become “a poEM.” And 
who ever heard of a “poEM,” or ever wants to? 

There is another case of attempting to make a 
partnership between poetry and music, which con- 
sists in having a speaker recite a poem while an 
orchestra plays a soft, unrelated song for accom- 
paniment. This practice is, to my mind, one of the 
most childish devices for evoking emotion that can 
be imagined. The effect obviously intended is that 
there should come a point in the performance where 
you completely choke with sobs, and beg both 
speaker and orchestra not to go on. Unfortunately, 
if the affair is heard on the radio, it is impossible 
for you to indicate to either the elocutionist or 
the musicians the extent to which they are mak- 
ing you wilt. Fortunately, on the other hand, the 
poem recited in these duets is usually so bad that 
the music cannot make it any worse, in fact, rather 
makes it better, by completely distracting your 
mind from the thing that is being said. 

I have heard it stated that Grand Opera is an in- 
stance of where the two arts of poetry and music 
are happily allied. Is it? And you can easily de- 
cide how much poetry there is in Grand Opera by 
asking yourself this simple question: Did you ever 
in your life hear anyone quote a line of Grand 
Opera? Sing a line, hum a line, play a line, yes! 
But quote a line? The Grand Opera poets have en- 
riched our emotions enormously. But they have 
enriched our thoughts less considerably. And if 
you do not believe this, try reading the libretto 
of an opera like Rigoletto with the musical score 
laid aside. A few years ago the collaboration of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, a good poet, with Deems 
Taylor, a good composer, in The King’s Henchman, 
resulted in Mr. Taylor’s music being poorest where 
Miss Millay’s poetry was best, and almost exactly 
vice versa; or, let me put it more charitably, re- 
sulted in Mr. Taylor’s music seeming most unneces- 
sary where Miss Millay’s verse was best, and in 
Mr. Taylor’s music being most required where Miss 
Millay’s verse was running. thin. 

Theodore Chanler, who is one of America’s best 
young composers, recently published eight of the 
Epitaphs of Walter de la Mare, set to music. These 
were sung brilliantly in concert by Roland Hayes 
last season. They are haunting pieces. But their 
success is due as much to Mr. Chanler’s under- 
standing of poetry as to his skill at music. His 
musical setting apart from the poems is vague, and 
could scarcely stand on its own, nor did he intend 
it to. Joined to the poems it is a most effective 
tour de force. But rarely do we find a musician of 
Chanler’s intelligence, and humility, willing to ap- 
ply his notes to the words of a poem without a 
single displacement of mood, accent or meaning. 
Nor is the result of this deference the best music, 
musically speaking, as I think Chanler would agree. 

I have had occasion to work with Theodore Chan- 
ler in the two methods of song composition. In the 
one, he took my completed verse, Pianissimo, and 
applied music to it. His respect for the authentic 
accent of the poem is remarkable, but to bring it 
to a melodious conclusion, he is obliged to repeat 
the last two lines, a thing I should never allow in 
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the verse itself. Another experiment of ours was 
The Doves, where Mr. Chanler gave me a com- 
pleted piece of music and asked that I supply words 
to which it could be sung. I think this experiment 
was the more successful, for it was possible to make 
his song articulate, in a semi-poetic way, without 
prolonging it or disturbing the musical notes. Both 
this experience, and my general feeling in the mat- 
ter, lead me to believe that the words of a song 
must say to the music: “You go first, my dear, 
and I shall attempt to follow!” For anything sung 
is always more of a song than it is a poem. A good 
melody can often get along with poor words, but 
never the other way. The fact that words and music 
go together at all is entirely per accidens. 

Music, as such, needs no words; all it needs is an 
instrument. One of the instruments of music—and 
one of the most beautiful—is the human voice. But 
it is natural to the human voice to exercise itself 
by means of words, whether in singing or in talk- 
ing. And it is natural to words to convey thoughts 
and expressed sentiments. That is why we put 
words to music, not because a man is singing, but 
because he is a man, and is using as the instrument 
of song, his voice, the normal instrument of his 
thoughts, and which instrument he must respect 
in its normal function, even when used for another 
purpose. If a man when singing, runs out of words 
or forgets them, which he often does, he may com- 
plete the song with a pleasant tra-la-la-la. But if 
he runs out of music there is no way to complete it. 

It is probably true that music would be required 
as a preservative of poetry, to keep it alive in the 
memory, had we no books. A tune travels faster 
and more safely than a line of verse. That it has 
carried a lot of good poetry with it in its journeys 
among unlettered folk, no one will deny. But the 
temptation is to trim poetry down, to thin it out, 
to leave it undisciplined by its own strict rules, for 
the privilege of being borne on the wings of song. 
A good sculpture does not want to be painted in 
colors in order to attract attention. Neither does a 
good poem want to be honeyed with music in order 
to draw tears. People who know all about one art, 
may know little about another. Give Mozart a 
chisel, and he will hardly gouge you out a good 
symphony. Give Rembrandt a pencil, and he will 
know what to draw, but not what to write. 

Even as I write this, the ghost of a considerable 
amount of great music comes up to haunt and 
refute me. What would Gounod or Schubert have 
done without the words of the Ave Maria? What 
would Bach have done without the scriptural his- 
tory of St. Matthew’s Passion, or Bach and Beetho- 
ven have done on two great occasions without the 
text of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? What would 
some of the greatest symphonies, oratorios and 
arias of all times have been without a written score 
to guide them and on which to be structured? 

But I do insist that there is some sort of essen- 
tial quarrel between poetry, which is the art of 
words, and music, which is the art of sound. Maybe, 
on the occasions when they meet, each should say 
to the other, with the ironic insouciance of Mrs. 
Malaprop,, “You go first and I’ll proceed you!” 
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A MONUMENT MORE 
LASTING THAN BRONZE 


GrorcGE WASHINGTON. By Nathaniel Wright Stephen- 

son and Waldo Hilary Dunn. Vol. I. 1732-1777. Vol. 

II. 1778-1799. The Oxford University Press. $10 
FIVE years ago, Nathaniel Wright Stephenson died, 
leaving in manuscript the greater part of this work. 
Dr. Dunn, whom Dr. Stephenson had asked to revise 
the manuscript, undertook at the request of Mrs. 
Stephenson to complete the biography. The text was 
read before publication by Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, 
whose knowledge of Washington is unrivaled, by Dr. 
Dozer, of the University of Maryland, Dr. Koontz, of 
the University of California, and by other scholars. I 
agree with Dr. Fitzpatrick’s commendation of these vol- 
umes, “a splendid piece of work,” and venture to nom- 
inate them for the Pulitzer Prize. 

It is a relief to turn from debunkers and panegyrists 
of Washington to the reflections of sober historians. As 
Lincoln said, Washington needs no panegyrist, and it 
may be added that he can be harmed by no defamer. 
What is known beyond dispute of his life and works, 
speaks for him. President Coolidge expressed the same 
opinion when, regaled with certain scandalous stories 
about Washington, he glanced out of the window to let 
his eyes rest on the Washington Monument. “Well,” he 
replied, when pressed for his opinion on the apocryphal 
tales, “I see the Monument is still there.” The merited 
fame of Washington will long outlast that shaft of 
granite and marble erected to his memory. 

The last seven chapters of the second volume are Dr. 
Dunn’s, but he has carefully revised the whole work. 
It was the aim of the authors to give a portrait of Wash- 
ington, and not a history of his times. In this negative 
they have not succeeded, and fortunately, since success 
would have spoiled the portrait. For Washington is so 
much a part of the times in which he lived, a young 
man with Braddock, whom he never forgot, a grandee, 
landholder, merchant, and public servant in Colonial 
Virginia, a general and a statesman, in the last third of 
his life, that his life-story is necessarily the story of his 
times. “An attempt has been made to discuss events 
only as they affected Washington or were affected by 
him,” writes Dr. Dunn. Yet, tested by that standard, 
what event of importance between 1752 and 1799 can be 
omitted? For this tall, grave, almost taciturn yet in- 
variably courteous man, whose dignity, as dozens of 
witnesses, foreign and American, testified, was that of 
a king, led every circle that knew him, and those circles 
were numerous and influential. 

There is much, confessedly, that we should like to 
know of Washington’s boyhood years, but as Dr. Stephen- 
son believes, we are not likely to know more than we 
now know. He was reared in an atmosphere of Virginian 
aristocracy, which was wholly democratic, since it wel- 
comed any man who could prove by what he did and 
what he was, that he belonged to it. Whether he ever 
heard of his ancestor, Lawrence Washington, who when 
the monasteries were sacked by Henry VIII, “had enough 
court influence to get a share of the spoils,” we do not 
know. In any event, the example did not make itself 
manifest in his character. More to his liking would have 
been that valiant old Royalist (all the Washingtons were 
hot Royalists), Colonel Henry Washington, who won 
glory in the Civil War. In March, 1646, Colonel Henry 
shut himself up behind the old gray walls of Worcester, 
to take command of the only stronghold left to the King 
as the War drew to a close. He held it doggedly, and 
“was for dying, sword in hand,” but a message came 
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| First Port of Call Miss Jordan’s 
imagination takes a brisk, dramatic, but 
heartening flight into the life that follows 
death. Her story is woven around a group 
of men and women who die together in an 
airplane accident, meet their great change 
together, and enter upon their period of re- 
adjustment and progress as we ourselves 
must some day do. There is sparkle, excite- 
ment and even humor in this story, but the 
underlying essence is the supreme hope of 
the human soul—the hope of immortality. 
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from King Charles, releasing all his followers, and in 
July, Henry Washington surrendered, and went forth 
a beggared man. It was his cousin, John, who came to 
Virginia, a young man, about 1658, to find there many 
others of the King’s men, and to begin a line which 
would give the family name a place in world history it 
had never won, or could, in Britain. 

More clearly than other biographers, the authors re- 
late the military exploits of Washington, first under 
Braddock, then as a militia leader in the Old Dominion, 
and finally, in the harrowing years of the Revolution. 
Debunkers (lifting a scornful eyebrow at Parson Weems 
who, nevertheless, gives a truer picture of Washington 
than they) commonly assert that as a military man 
Washington was below mediocrity. That view is not 
sustained by the facts. Evidently, Washington had no 
part in the unfortunate Braddock’s folly. Early in the 
Revolution, “by one of those flashes of insight,” charac- 
teristic of genius, he realized that his prime purpose 
was to keep an army in the field, and wait upon events. 
“His powerful imagination conceived the war as a 
whole,” and was not too deeply concerned with the issue 
of this or that battle or retreat. If Washington’s policy 
in war is carefully studied, it will appear, I think, that 
he solved a problem very much like Lee’s, much as Lee 
would have solved it. The major problem common to 
each was to keep an army in existence against odds 
that were tremendous in Washington’s case, and in Lee’s 
overwhelming. 

Again, the critics overlook the truth that the spiritual 
influence of a military leader is even more important 
than skill in tactics, ability to maneuver cavalry, or to 
throw artillery into position at the critical moment. 
Without Washington, the army would have melted away 
in six months after Bunker Hill. Undaunted by the follies 
of Congress, and the cabals of meaner spirits among 
his officers, undaunted even when defeat followed defeat 
in what seemed an inevitable and endless cycle of hope- 
lessness, he held the army together, and brought it to 
smashing victory on the field at Yorktown. 

Great as a general, Washington is undeniably su- 
preme as a statesman. Without Washington presiding 
at the Constitutional Convention, this nation might never 
have been born. Without him as President, it certainly 
would not have survived. I have long felt that the Fare- 
well Address mirrors perfectly Washington the states- 
man, and it is gratifying to observe that this view is 
also taken by Dr. Dunn. Washington never sought office, 
but never hesitated to sacrifice his private interests 
when the people called him. As President, he believed 
that he was the servant of the people, not their master, 
and indignantly refused to use his influence to turn a 
Congressional election. Whatever he did, he did thorough- 
ly, and while scrupulously respecting the authority of 
Congress and the courts, he used his own fearlessly. 

Although a man of powerful build, Washington from 
early manhood was often ill. He lived for sixteen years 
after the conclusion of peace with Great Britain, but it 
was evident that his health had been broken by the 
exposures of military life. As he lay dying on that dark 
December 14, 1799, did he recall the words he had writ- 
ten seven years previously, “But the will of Heaven is 
not to be controverted or scrutinized by the children of 
this world. It therefore becometh the creatures of it 
to submit to the will of the Creator, whether it be to 
prolong or to shorten the number of our days, to bless 
them with health, or afflict them with pain”? Probably 
he did, for those last hours were marked by patience 
and by more than his usual courtesy and consideration 
for others. His trusty servant, Christopher, stood near 
the patient’s bed to be of what poor service he could, 
during the dreadful administrations of the physicians. 
Wracked with pain, Washington turned and motioned 
the black man to sit down. Almost his last words were: 
“T am not afraid to go.” At eleven that night, the soul 
of Washington, for whose coming we thank God, at 
whose name every American will bow his head in grate- 
ful reverence, went to God. Pau L. BLAKELY. 
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CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus. By Salvador de Madariaga. 

The Macmillan Co. $4 
THE opinion that Christopher Columbus was a con: erso, 
or Christianized Jew, of Spanish ancestry or origin, is 
neither new nor startling. That thesis has been main- 
tained by Spanish historians for a score or more years. 
Well I remember the curator of the Menendez y Pelayo 
Library at Santander discoursing lengthily on the sub- 
ject, while showing me some precious documents he 
cherished. His theory, based on certain notations in 
Columbus’ own hand, was that the discoverer was a 
Spanish Galician of Jewish ancestry. It was inexplicable 
(according to the curator) that Colén, in time of mental 
stress, should revert to the Gallego dialect had he not 
been of Galician origin. His thesis did not prove, for 
the reason that the words might just as well have been 
Portuguese. But the fact remains that accumulated 
evidence has pointed more and more definitely to the 
Spanish origin of the Genoese family of Colombo. 

The burden of the present volume is to prove that 
Christopher Columbus was a Genoese Jew of Catalan 
ancestry. The Catalan name was Colom which eventual- 
ly was changed to its Castilian form, Colén. It might be 
said by some that Salvador de Madariaga reads his 
thesis into every document he produces—and the book 
is substantially documented. His proofs, nevertheless, 
are so thoroughly convincing that future historians of 
Christopher Columbus must of consequence follow his 
lead. Under Don Salvador’s guidance, future searchers 
may yet chance upon the evidence that will settle the 
parentage controversy of the great Genoese discoverer, 
who came to Spain with a greater command of the 
Spanish language than the tongue of his native land. 

Sefior de Madariaga’s work is a major triumph in 
biographical literature. Long recognized both in Spain 
and England as a scholar of the first water, he handles 
his subject so skilfully that it is at once satisfying to 
the professional historian and equally enchanting to the 
lay reader. No more perfect picture of the Very Mag- 
nificent Lord, Don Cristobébal Col6én, Grand Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, exists. The years of frustration, when 
Columbus sought backing and consent for his enterprise, 
are especially calculated to arouse sympathetic interest. 
But it is natural that the four voyages should consume 
the greater part of the book. 

Here the character of the discoverer is masterfully 
portrayed. Never for a moment does the author, amid 
the myriad historical data, lose sight of his purpose, a 
biography of Christopher Columbus. He is at once mag- 
nanimous and petty, audaciously courageous and craven- 
ly coward. Contrasted are his unquestioned ability as 
a navigator and his hopeless blundering as a colonizer 
and governor. At once he is a deeply religious Christian 
and a Jew steeped as deeply in his Jewish tradition. In 
a word, as diagnosed by Sefior de Madariaga, the great 
Colén was a mass of contradictions, a veritable para- 
dox, who at once compels our admiration and our sym- 
pathy. 

The book is a biographical treat. It charms us with 
its style that is forthright and entertainingly sparkling; 
it instructs us with its well chosen accumulation of sub- 
stantial data. It should rank high with the best histories 
on the discovery of the Western Continent. 

ALBERT WHELAN 


SrxTeEN Days. By Hans Habe. Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. $2.50 
THE sixteen days are those that immediately preceded 
the Munich agreement by which England purchased a 
shortlived peace at the price of delivering Czecho-Slova- 
kia to the domination of the Nazis. The scene is Geneva 
where, especially in diplomatic circles, the sense of im- 
pending doom is intense and social life becomes main- 
ly a means of relieving overstrained nerves by drink- 
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ing and debauchery. In this setting three principal 
characters of the story are beset also by acute personal 
problems. Anton is in Geneva to buy chemical patents 
for his German firm in anticipation of the war. Walter, 
deeply devoted to the Fatherland, is using his minor 
diplomatic job as a cover for his work as a spy, while 
Vera, his wife, is restless in an unsatisfying environ- 
ment, and on meeting Anton she dreams of finding hap- 
piness with him. 

Anton falls in with her schemes, but for him the 
national problem is more pressing. Of all the charac- 
ters he seems to reflect most closely the political views 
of the author, a Hungarian who fought in the World 
War on the side of Germany but is now a member of 
the French Foreign Legion. Anton believes that Hitler’s 
crowd does not represent the nation, that their wanton 
cruelty is ruining the Fatherland, and that foreign in- 
tervention is the only way to save the remnant of good 
Germans. An elderly Jew, exiled from Germany, is his 
best friend, but while sharing his hatred for Hitler he 
sees enslavement for Germany in a decisive victory for 
her foes. 

Amid all this exhibition of tortured souls the author 
fails to mention one factor which through his very silence 
stands out as the cause of all the evil. Not one of the 
actors displays the slightest notion of the existence of 
God or of His dominion over men and nations. The term 
conscience is occasionally used, but the norm by which 
conscience measures right and wrong is nothing higher 
than national or personal pride, revenge, or safety. This 
is an unintentional arraignment of the course that has 
brought Europe to her present position and that will 
keep her there till she turns again to God or is devastated 
by the scourge of general war. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


CHESTERTON As SEEN BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By 

Cyril Clemens. International Mark Twain Society. 

Webster Groves, Mo. $2.50 
THIS little book on Chesterton is more interesting and 
important than its makeup and typography would lead 
one to expect. As a sample of the book-making art, it 
is rather provincial and amateurish, and has little or 
none of the ingratiating urbanity we are used to in the 
products of experienced publishers. But in it there is a 
large collection of anecdotes and opinions on the most 
conspicuous writer of our day. Some of these impres- 
sions of Chesterton have been gathered from personal 
friends of G. K., whose views are worthy of permanent 
record, and others are those of assorted admirers in 
both England and America. Mr. Clemens has displayed 
the greatest industry in assembling them; and one, in 
fact the best criticism we have seen anywhere on Ches- 
terton’s genius, appears in a quotation from the pen of 
the well-known philosophical writer, Etienne Gilson. 
There is an introduction by E. C. Bentley and a frontis- 
piece sketch by Conrad Massaguer. PauLaA KuRTH 


THEIR Own Country. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50 
THIS is a sequel volume to Oil for the Lamps of China. 
The opening brings Hester Chase back to New York, 
seeking security for the birth of her son. Stephen Chase 
follows, forced to “resign” from the oil company for 
which he has labored so long and so successfully in 
China. In New York, Stephen learns what it means to 
be over forty and seeking a job in this our own coun- 
try. One temporary job promises permanency, but is 
followed by disappointment. A second brings him a good 
salary and renewed hopes but the business is a racket. 
About the middle of the book, Stephen takes a job in 
Kansas; a long, hard struggle follows, then partial suc- 
cess, to be followed in turn, by failure as the book closes 
on a note of dominant hope. 

It is well done. Stephen and Hester grow to new 
stature in this struggle, different, but more wracking 
than any of the physical ones which they faced during 
their life in China. The story is never very thrilling 
or dramatic in its action; the flow is always gentle 
and easy but the story more than holds the reader’s in- 











terest; in telling fashion, it portrays the fear, the feel- 
ing of insecurity which tes today the lives of 
men such as Stephen. Though the close of the story 
brings material failure to Stephen, both he and Hester 
have been tried as by fire and not found wanting; and 
from the last page, hand in hand, with hope and courage 
in their hearts, they march on toward the success which 
they so richly deserve and which we hope they may 
find in a future instalment of their lives. 
ArtHurR J. SHEEHAN 


Suvce Yesterpay. By Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper 

and Bros. $3 
READERS of Mr. Allen’s Only Yesterday, which was 
a March of Time of the Twenties, remember how well 
he caught the spirit of the age of flappers and jitters. 
Since Yesterday is no less successful a scenario of the 
thirties. Beginning with the crash of 1929, Mr. Allen 
takes us down the chute of the depression, around the 
corners of the New Deal, through tunnels of doubt and 
despair, out again into the optimism of the second Roose- 
velt campaign and deposits us on the threshold of a 
fifth decade which witnessed the alliance of the dictator 
powers under Hitler and Stalin and the resumption of 
the World War. 

Thick layers of social and literary history have been 
inserted between the meatier essays on politics and 
economics, and the style is artfully contemporary and 
journalistic. Although ambitious through the scope, Since 
Yesterday is no patchwork of generalizations. It is as 
coherent as its material permits, precise, serious and 
happily rid of wisecracks. 

It is no criticism of Mr. Allen to remark how clearly 
his summary of American life reveals the superficial 
character of much of our thought, the appalling juvenali- 
ty of our taste, and the aimlessness of our intentions. 
Greater light might have been thrown upon these faults 
had the author included some references to religion and 
education. Since Yesterday is not definitive history, but 
it is a readable and valuable book. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


FINLAND Ficuts. By H. B. Elliston. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.75 
THE author, special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, landed in Finland three days before 
the Russian invasion. About seven weeks later, having 
lived through the incompetent bombing of Helsinki, he 
cleared out for Sweden. He admits that his journalistic 
account of his experiences is discursive. The reason, he 
tells us, “is that it has been written at odd intervals in 
a wartime newspaper assignment while impressions were 
still hot, the situation so fluid that one could get only 
momentary glimpses of it as a situation, and time for 
either style or reflection slight.” 

Mr. Elliston uses up 150 chatty pages in describing 
his journey to Finland and in giving us the results of 
his hasty cramming on Finnish and Scandinavian his- 
tory. When he finally arrived in the country, he at once 
secured an interview with Mr. Passikivi, who had con- 
ducted negotiations with Stalin prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities. Stalin apparently feared, or fears, that a 
grand coalition will one day arise against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Hence the new “preventive encirclement strategy” 
which came out of the Kremlin on the heels of Munich. 
In Stalin’s fear-struck view there was no better defense 
than to seal up all the entrances to his dominion against 
attack. He wanted Hangé. The Finns refused to hand 
it over. Stalin engineered the fake Mainila “incident” 
and then sent his bombers to Helsinki to convince Fin- 
nish workers of his pacific intentions. 

Mr. Elliston spent but a short time in the Finnish 
capital. He did not witness any of the actual fighting 
on the sub-zero battlefront. His observations pertain al- 
most exclusively to government officials and the unemo- 
tional civilian population. He eulogizes the Finns as “a 
people who feel they are bound to lose and yet are fight- 
ing as if they were going to win.” They have not fought 
in vain. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
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THEATRE 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT. At long last another good 
melodrama has come to us—one which compensates us 
for months of patient waiting. Its title is Ladies in Re- 
tirement, its authors are Edward Percy and Reginald 
Denham, its star is Flora Robson, its other feature play- 
ers are Estelle Winwood and Isobel Elsom, its pro- 
ducer is Gilbert Miller, and its home—for a long time 
to come—is Henry Miller Theatre. 

Having briskly made all this quite clear, we can take 
up other details at greater length. 

Quite properly it is not regarded as “cricket” to be- 
tray the plot of a mystery play. Frequently the author 
himself does so early in the action, but not in this play. 
Messrs. Percy and Denham merely show us a murder 
at the end of the first act, and let us wait for the results 
of it till the last minute of the melodrama. There is no 
secret about the victim or the murderer; but whether 
the cleverness of the latter will lead to escape from the 
hangman’s rope, as well as to the foiling of a fellow 
criminal who has discovered the crime, is the big open 
question. 

Dropping the plot, since one cannot discuss it, there 
is no reason for concealing the fact that the new English 
star, Miss Robson, and her company are giving us some 
of the very best acting on our stage this season. I have 
never concealed my artless preference for our own actors 
and actresses, but neither have I failed, I hope, to give 
full credit to the fine artists Europe sends to us from 
time to time. It has been long indeed since we have 
had a more perfect company than the one Mr. Miller 
has assembled in Ladies in Retirement; and several of 
the cast, in addition to the star, are making their first 
American appearance. 

From start to finish, Miss Robson’s work is nothing 
short of spine-chilling in its perfection: but it is pleasant 
to add, in justice, that the acting of Estelle Winwood, 
long so popular among us, almost equals, and at one or 
two exciting moments almost threatens to top, that of 
the star. Miss Winwood plays the part of a mentally 
unbalanced woman, and plays it so quietly, so subtly, 
and yet with such poignant appeal, that her performance 
will not be forgotten by those who have seen it. She 
neither “acts” nor “emotes.” She is simply there, lending 
so much color and variety to a part whose lines really 
hold neither, that this reviewer, who has never been 
one of her warmest admirers, has changed and become 
just that. 

But Miss Robson is the star, and plays her réle with 
a sullen and haunting intensity. It is the reticence in 
the art of this brilliant company that makes the strong- 
est impression on understanding spectators. The somber 
work of Jessamine Newcombe, in her fewer and less 
vital scenes, is very effective; and in contrast to the 
gloom around her, the spirit and elan of Isobel Elsom 
sweep the stage like an invigorating breeze. 

There are only three more members in the cast: 
Patrick O’Moore, whose work is as brilliant as that of 
the actresses around him; Evelyn Ankers, excellent in 
a maid’s réle; and Florence Edney, who gives us a charm- 
ing impersonation of a deeply understanding Sister of 
Charity. 

Miss Robson dominates every scene she is in, and adds 
a lasting portrait to those in our gallery of melodrama 
favorites. But in no scene is she so impressive as at the 
end of her last one, when, voiceless and motionless, she 
makes each spectator forget every one else on the stage 
and the audience as well. 

Ladies in Retirement will be with us for a long run, 
but go and see it soon. Otherwise you will have to waste 
a great deal of time listening, while your friends keep 
telling you how much you are missing. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 























FILMS 


REBECCA. Daphne du Maurier’s novel, in its superb film 
version, is compacted of that eerie domesticity so dear 
to the Brontes. It is a story that continually turns in- 
ward, linking the patently romantic content with the 
classic technic. For the past is gradually unveiled by a 
series of reactions in the present, the full significance of 
both being suspended until the climax. The implications 
of refined horror in the tale are brought out effectively, 
though not always subtly by Alfred Hitchcock, and his 
direction builds up a tremendous suspense. The second 
Mrs. de Winter comes to the Cornish estate of Manderly 
and finds the possessive shadow of Rebecca, its former 
mistress, in every room. Moving through the house like 
an intruder, she is caught in a web of fear and each new 
reminder of Rebecca brings her nearer her haunted hus- 
band’s confession of his tragic first marriage. Hitchcock 
has made the dead Rebecca an awesome mover in the 
drama without resorting to the inferior ghost-story de- 
vices, and his suggestion of the preternatural is gripping. 
Joan Fontaine’s performance is a veritable orchestration 
of moods dominated by indefinable fear, and Laurence 
Olivier gives the brooding de Winter an air of repressed 
wildness that goes deeper than expression. Judith Ander- 
son, Nigel Bruce, George Sanders and C. Aubrey Smith 
are notable in a flawless cast. This is melodrama raised 
to a literate and sensitive plane and wielding an adult 
fascination. (United Artists) 


FLORIAN. A unique and refreshing set of values is in- 
troduced into this story which uses, as mere background 
for a plot chiefly concerned with horse-breeding, the de- 
cline of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The loss of an 
empire is important to the hero as the direct cause of his 
losing a thoroughbred stallion, as the stables to which 
he has devoted himself are broken up for use in war. 
A happy solution is reached when he rediscovers both 
the horse and the young duchess from whom the post- 
War upheaval had separated him. As might be expected 
of a Felix Salten story, the animal angle is important to 
the action as well as being interesting in itself, and 
Edward Marin’s direction employs occasional lightness 
to tide over a sometimes heavy picture. The capable per- 
formances of Robert Young, Helen Gilbert and Charles 
Coburn, added to a natural picturesqueness of scene, 
make this worthy adult entertainment. (MGM) 


ADVENTURE IN DIAMONDS. The familiar pattern of 
excitements attendant upon diamond thievery is varied 
in this melodrama only by having the gems stolen at 
the source, but there are enough touches of novelty in 
the background to compensate for an obvious plot. A 
fair visitor to the South African mines is suspected of 
theft and only clears herself by helping the custodian- 
hero round up the culprits. The melodramatic pace is 
well sustained by George Fitzmaurice, and an effective 
cast, including George Brent, Isa Miranda, John Loder 
and Elizabeth Patterson, carries the piece off in plaus- 
ible fashion. Indulging citified curiosity about ostrich 
races and similar native diversions, this is standard 
adult amusement. (Paramount) 


FREE, BLONDE AND TWENTY-ONE. A melodrama 
about life in a young woman’s hotel brings to light a 
collection of suspect butterflies who toil not and present 
a distorted and unflattering cross-section of the feminine 
mind. The chief action tells how a frustrated suicide 
from the hotel membership involves an upright, if slight- 
ly dense, doctor in a gang foray. The distressful tale 
ends on a high note, but Lynn Bari and Henry Wilcoxon 
are not happily situated in a brassy trifle which will not 
pass critical adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Tuomas J. FITzMorRIs 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON -HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


EXTENSIVE CAMPUS BORDERING ON HupDSON RIVER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 3. Modern fire-proof build- 
) in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- ings. 
tive, Catholic. 





4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 


5. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


Iiustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 














HOLY CROSS COLLECE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
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A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 
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Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upon 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

















STORIES THAT INSPIRE—STORIES THAT ENTERTAIN 
STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee 


THE PRIEST WHO FAILED and Other Stories 


By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 
Editor of “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


Cloth-bound — Gilt Title — 168 Pages with 
Attractive Jacket and Duo-tone Frontispiece 


THE BRAVEST of the VIRGINIA CAVALRY 
and other Stories 


By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 
7 patter of “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


Cloth-bound — Gilt Title — 192 Pages with 

Attractive Jacket and Two-color Frontispiece 
® Action, vivid realism, and stirring incident 
made these two books “best sellers.” They were 
highly praised by American and English re- 
viewers, for the characters live, and there is 
not a dull page. Each book is only $1.00 post- 
paid. Order your copies today. 
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NOTICE (Advertising rate for Noticss 

6 cemts per word, including 
same and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notice which must be iw accord with policies of AMERICA. 
Notices must be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication.) 





MY UNKNOWN CHUM is still the best all-around 
boek in the English language. New Edition (138th 
thousand) contains facsimile of original (1859) title page 
and the author's preface. The Gift Supreme. $2.50 post 
free. From The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 
23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 








VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








EDUCATOR. Nationally known, experienced educator, 
with a varied background of school (Ph.D. plus), travel, 
research, teaching and administration, desires a teaching or 
administration post offering a cultural wage accom 

by comparative tenure. Costs associated with a growing 
family demand a new position. Bibliophulax, America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








PLEASE send Catholic Magazine, etc., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 








CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged, 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 11lth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (University 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 
the 27 important languages. The world-famous Lingua- 
phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 
free book, Linguaphone Institute, 59A Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. 








INSTRUCTIONAL! Devotional! Interesting! Amusing! 
A new Catholic Monthly. The entire family will enjoy it. 
Only one dollar a year. The Stigmatine Magazine, 554 
Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 








WANTED copy of America for February 26, 1938. Also 
Tue CatHo.ic MINop for 1939 Nos. 866 and 876 of Volume 
37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 No. 2 of Volume 18; 
1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 No. 12 of Volume 12. 
The America Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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MY SAY By Ellen Norr 


I took a ride in a trolley car yesterday. I was scarcely 
seated before the car gathered considerable speed, which 
made me think of the great progress mankind has 
achieved in a relatively short time. Not very many years 
ago, it would not have been a trolley car. It would have 
been a horse car, which would have traveled much 
slower. Thoughts like these throw light on the advances 
made by science. Once it had started, the trolley ran 
along pleasantly and did not stop until it had reached 
the next block. It continued in this manner for the en- 
tire journey, starting at one block, stopping at the next, 
thereby exemplifying the standardized technique which 
permeates our municipal transportation systems. The 
ride was a delightful one. Most of the seats on the trol- 
ley were taken, and as people always interest me, no 
matter who they are, I began wondering who these 
people were who were occupying most of the seats on 
the trolley. What were their problems, I asked 

What were their cares? One of these individuals, I 
thought, might be weighed down with such grievous 
trials that he or she might be contemplating suicide. 


Perhaps this would be the last trolley ride for such 
a person. While pursuing this trend of thought, and 
closely scrutinizing my fellow passengers, an individual 
impressed me as one who was registering an expression 
indicating affliction of some sort. Just as I began to 
study the expression on her face and to ponder whether 
I should ask her what was the trouble, this individual, a 
large, stout woman, suddenly got up and left the trol- 
ley, though she had given no previous indication that 
she intended getting off at that point. At first, I won- 
dered if she had, in some telepathic way, realized what 
I was thinking, but later suspected that perhaps her 
face always looked that way, even when nothing was 
ailing her. Not a few of the passengers were reading 
newspapers, some holding the papers folded, others hold- 
ing the papers unfolded. The thought came to me— 
what would these people be doing if they had lived in 
the times when there were no newspapers? It is specu- 
lation of this kind that drives tedium away from trolley 
rides. Not all the people were reading newspapers. Some 
were reading books and some weren’t reading anything. 


The people who were reading books impressed me great- 
ly. I could not help but think that even on a trolley car 
individuals can drink in great literature. Explaining my 
engrossing interest in people, I asked several of the 
women who weren’t reading books why they weren’t. 
They seemed surprised that I should take such an in- 
terest in them. During the entire ride, I noticed that 
people were getting on and getting off. A trolley car is 
very much like life itself, I mused, as I perceived new 
faces piling in and old faces hurrying off. After a while 
the trolley became extremely crowded. I could not help 
but think that this overcrowding of trolley cars will cease 
once planned parenthood becomes effective. Gazing out 
the window of the speeding trolley, I was enchanted 
by the shadows cast on the street by the buildings we 
passed. The shadows varied in shape, depending on what 
sort of building threw them. The people in the trolley, 
who were reading books or papers, however, paid no 
attention to the shadows. One meets all sorts of people 
in trolleys—those interested in shadows cast by build- 
ings and those not interested in shadows of any kind. 


There was another trolley not far behind our own. 
The thought came to me—what kind of people are on 
that trolley. It also appeared overcrowded and again I 
felt the need for planned parenthood. Sometime in the 
near future I intend to take another trolley ride and 
to make further observations. THE PARADER 
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